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CHAPTER I.—Tue Reticious Circe or Romantic Arr. 


Since, in the representation of absolute subjectivity or per- 
sonality as final and complete truth, Romantic Art has for its 
substantial content the union of the spirit with its essence, 
the satisfaction of the soul, the reconciliation of God with the 
world, — and, by this means, his reconciliation with Himself, — 
it is upon this stage that the Ideal appears for the first time to 
be completely at home. For it was happiness and independ- 
ence, satisfaction, tranquillity, and freedom which we declared 
to be the fundamental characteristic of the ideal. Unques- 
tionably, we cannot venture to exclude the ideal from the con- 
ception and the reality of Romantic Art; and yet, in relation 
to the Classic ideal, it acquires a wholly different form. 
Though we have already pointed out this relation in a general 
way, we must here, at the beginning, clearly define (feststellen ) 
its more concrete significance, in order to make manifest the 
essential type of the Romantic mode of representing the Ab- 
solute. In the Classic ideal the divine is, on the one hand, 
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limited to individuality. On the other, the soul and happi- 
ness of the particular gods become manifest exclusively through 
their corporeal forms; and, again, since the principle of the 
individual in itself and in its externality is set forth in the 
inseparable unity of the individual, it is evident that the neg- 
ativity of the inherent tendency to dissolution, of corporeal 
and of spiritual anguish, of sacrifice, of resignation, cannot 
appear as an essential moment. The divine of Classic Art, 
indeed, falls asunder into a circle of divinities. But it does 
not separate itself, within itself, as universal essentiality on the 
one hand, and as particular, subjective, empirical manifesta- 
tion in human form and human spirit on the other. Just as 
little, too, does it, as non-phenomenal Absolute, possess a 
world of evil, of sin, and of error; with the task, on the con- 
trary, of bringing this contradiction into reconciliation, and, 
as this reconciliation, to be for the first time the truly actual 
and divine. In the conception of absolute subjectivity, on 
the other hand, there lies the contradiction between substan- 
tial universality and personality ; a contradiction whose com- 
pleted mediation fills the subjective or personal with its sub- 
stance, and elevates the substantial to the rank of an absolute 
subject, possessing self-knowledge and rational will. But to 
the actuality of personality (Subjektivitét) as spirit there 
belongs, in the second place, the deeper contradiction of a 
finite world, through the cancellation of which as finite, and its 
reconciliation with the Absolute, the infinite itself creates its 
own essence, through its own absolute activity, for itself ; and is 
thus, for the first time, absolute spirit. The manifestation of 
this actuality on the ground and under the form of the human 
spirit acquires, therefore, with respect to its beauty, a relation 
altogether different from that in Classic Art. Greek beauty 
exhibits the inner quality of spiritual individuality, conceived 
wholly in its corporeal form, its deeds and its adventures, com- 
pletely expressed in the external, and dwelling happily therein. 
For Romantic Art, on the contrary, it is absolutely necessary 
that the soul, although it appears in the external, should at 
the same time show itself to be gone out of this corporeal 
state back into itself, and to live within itself. At this stage, 
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therefore, the corporeal can express the internality of the 
spirit only in so far as it brings into manifestation the fact that 
the soul has its congruent actuality, not in this real existence, 
but in itself. Upon this ground beauty is now no longer consid- 
ered as the idealizing of the objective form, but as the inner form 
of the soulin itself. It is a beauty of internality which is to be 
looked upon rather as form and manner (als Art und Weise), 
in accordance with which each content is fashioned and de- 
veloped in the inner being of the person. It is, therefore, a 
beauty which refuses to hold fast the external, even while the 
external is thus pervaded by spirit. ‘ Since, therefore, the in- 
terest is now lost, so far as concerns the purifying of real 
outer existence to the point of this classical unity, and is con- 
centrated upon the opposite aim of inbreathing the inner form 
of the spiritual itself with a new beauty, art gives itself little 
concern respecting the external. Just as it finds it immedi- 
ately at hand, so it accepts it immediately ; while even on this 
side it leaves it to be, us it were, fashioned at discretion. In 
Romantic Art, reconciliation with the Absolute is an act of the 
inner nature which, indeed, appears in the external, but which 
does not have the external itself in its real form as an essen- 
tial content and aim. Along with this indifference respecting 
the idealizing union of soul and body there appears, for the 
special individuality of the external side essentially, portrait- 
ure, which does not obliterate particular features and forms, 
as they come and go, the requirements of the natural, the im- 
perfections of the mortal state, in order to replace them with 
more appropriate characteristics. True, in this relation a cor- 
respondence must, in general, still be required ; but the precise 
form it is to take becomes indifferent, and does not purify itself 
from the accidentality of finite empirical existence. 

The necessity for this thorough-going characterization of 
Romantic Art may likewise be justified from still another side. 
The Classic ideal, when it stands upon its own true height, is 
secluded within itself, independent, reserved, non-receptive, a 
complete or rounded individual, which excludes others from 
itself. Its form is its own. It lives wholly and exclusively 
within this form, and dares not expose any portion of itself 
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to participation in the merely empirical and accidental. 
Hence whoever, as spectator, approaches this ideal, cannot ap- 
propriate to himself its existence as something external that is 
related to his own phenomenal being (Zrscheinung). Though 
the forms of the eternal gods are human, they do not, for all 
that, pertain to the mortal state ; for these gods have not them- 
selves suffered the infirmity of finite existence, but are raised 
above this without mediation. Participation in the empirical 
and relative is broken off. On the contrary, infinite sub- 
jectivity, the Absolute of Romantic Art, is not merged (vers 
senkt) in its manifestation. It exists within itself, and by this 
very fact does not possess its externality as something belong- 
ing essentially to itself, but as something other than itself, — 
something quite freely set aside, and belonging to the indiffer- 
ent or neglected beyond. Besides, this external must enter 
into the form of the common-place, of the empirically human, 
since here God himself descends into finite temporal exist- 
ence, in order to mediate and to reconcile the absolute contra- 
diction which lies in the conception of the Absolute. Thus 
empirical man also acquires a side from which there is opened 
to him a relationship, — a connecting link, — so that he himself 
may with confidence draw near in his immediate naturalness ; 
since the external form does not, through classic austerity 
( Strenge) toward the particular and accidental, repel him, but 
presents to his view that which he himself has, or which he 
knows and loves in some object in his immediate surround- 
ings. It is through this air of being at home (Heimath- 
lichkeit) in ordinary affairs, that Romantic Art confidently 
exerts its attractiveness in all directions. But, since now the 
renounced externality has, through this very renunciation, the 
task of pointing to the beauty of the soul, to the loftiness of 
internality, to the holiness of spiritual existence, it tends at 
the same time to merge itself in the internal character of the 
spirit and in its absolute content, and to appropriate to itself 
this inner nature. 

In this surrender ( Hingade), finally, there lies, in general, the 
universal idea that in Romantic Art infinite subjectivity is not 
solitary and alone within itself, like a Greek god, which lived 
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within itself, wholly complete in the happiness of its seclu- 
sion. Rather it comes forth from itself and enters into rela- 
tion with another. But this ‘‘ other’’ still belongs to sub- 
jectivity, which finds itself again therein and remains in unity 
with itself. This unit-being (Hinseyn) of subjectivity in 
its ‘‘ other ’’ is the unique, beautiful content of Romantic Art, 
the ideal of the same, which has essentially for its form and man- 
ifestation, internality and subjectivity, soul, sensibility. The 
Romantic Ideal, therefore, expresses a relation to other spir- 
itual being, which is so bound up with internality that it is 
only precisely in this other that the soul in internality lives 
with itself. This life virtually in another is, as sensibility, 
the sincerity and fervor of love. 

We can, therefore, declare Love to be the universal content 
of the Romantic in its religious circle. Still, love first acquires 
its true ideal form when it expresses the affirmative, immedi- 
ate reconciliation of the spirit. But now, before we can, upon 
this stage, consider the most beautiful ideal satisfaction, we 
have previously, on the one side, to traverse the process of 
negativity, into which the absolute subject, or person, enters, 
as subjugation of the finitude and immediacy of its human 
manifestation,—a process which unfolds itself in the life, suffer- 
ing, and death of God for the world and humanity, and its 
possible reconciliation with God. On the other side, it is 
humanity which now, on the contrary, has on its part to com- 
plete the same process, in order that in itself there may be 
made actual what is as yet only potential in the reconcilia- 
tion referred to. In the midst of this stage, in which the neg- 
ative side of the sensuous and spiritual entrance into death 
and.the grave constitutes the central point, lies the expression 
of the afirmative bliss of the contentment, which in this circle 
belongs to the most beautiful objects of art. 

Division. — For the more precise division of our first chap- 
ter, therefore, we have three different spheres to pass 
through. 

1. The history of the redemption of Christ. The moments 
or elements of the absolute spirit represented in God himself, 
in so far as he becomes man, has an actual outer existence in 
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the world of finitude and its concrete relations, and in this 
most uniquely particular outer-existence brings the absolute 
itself into manifestation. 

2. Love in its positive form, as reconciled feeling of the 
human and the divine; the holy family, the maternal love of 
Mary, the love of Christ, and the love of the disciples. 

3. The Church; the spirit of God as present in humanity 
through the conversion of the soul, and the destruction of 
mere naturalness and finitude, generally through the return of 
man to God, —a return in which, first of all, repentance and 
martyrdom constitute the mediation between man and God. 


I. History of Redemption through Christ. 


1. Art apparently superfluous. —2. Its necessary intervention. —38. Accidental 
particulars of the external representation. 


The reconciliation of the spirit with itself, absolute his- 
tory, the process of the truth, is brought to view and certi- 
tude through the manifestation of God in the world. The 
simple content of this reconciliation is the combination or 
blending (Jneinssetzung) of absolute essentiality with particu- 
lar human subjectivity ; an individual man is God, and God 
is an individual man. Herein lies the fact that virtually — 
that is, according to conception and essence — humanity is 
truly spirit ; and each particular subject or person, therefore, 
as man, possesses infinite destiny and importance, namely, 
to exist as a purpose of God, and to be in unity with God. 
But in just the same measure man becomes subject to the 
demand to give actuality to this conception, which is at first 
only a mere possibility (nw ein blosses Ansich) ; that is, to 
fix upon his own union with God as the goal of his existence, 
and to reach that goal. In so far as he has fulfilled this des- 
tiny he is a free, infinite spirit. This he may do only in so far 
as the unity to which we have referred is ‘the primordial ele- 
ment, the eternal foundation of the human and the divine 
nature. The goal is at the same time the beginning, existing 
in and for itself. It is the point of departure for Romantic 
religious consciousness, namely, that God himself is man,— 
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is flesh, —in order that he may become this individual subject 
or person, in whom, therefore, the reconciliation does not 
remain a mere possibility, in which case it would be known 
only in the abstract conception thereof; but rather he pre- 
sents himself as existing objectively, even for the perceiving 
(anschauende) consciousness, as this individual, actually-exist- 
ing man. This moment or element of individuality is of 
importance, because therein each individual possesses the view 
of his own reconciliation with God, which in and for itself is 
no mere potentiality, but is actual, and for this reason has 
been brought into full manifestation as real in this one sub- 
ject or person. But since now the unity, as spiritual recon- 
ciliation of opposite moments, is no merely immediate individ- 
ual-being (Hinsseyn), there must, in the second place, be 
brought into existence in this one subject or person also the 
process of the spirit as history of the same, through which 
process the person for the first time truly becomes spirit. This 
history of the spirit undergoing completion in the individual 
contains nothing else than what we have already referred to, 
namely, that the individual man shall put aside (abthue) his 
individuality in both the corporeal and the spiritual sense, — 
that is, that he shall suffer and die ; but on the contrary shall, 
after the pain of death, reappear from the dead; shall arise 
as the glorified God, as the actual spirit which now, indeed, 
has entered into existence as an individual, as this subject or 
person ; and yet, even so, is essentially only in truth God, as 
spirit in his Church. 

1. This history furnishes the essential object for religious 
Romantic Art, but for which art, taken purely as art, doubtless 
becomes somewhat superfluous ; for the principal fact lies here 
in the inner certitude, in the sentiment and perception of this 
eternal truth, in faith, which bears testimony to the truth in 
and for itself, and thus becomes identified (Aineinverlegt ) with 
the inner nature of the imagination. Developed faith, namely, 
consists in the immediate certitude of having the truth itself 
preserft to the consciousness along with the conception of the 
moments, or elements, of this history. But if it is in the 
consciousness of the ¢ruth that the real interest centres, then 
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the beauty of manifestation, as well as representation itself, 
is altogether an indifferent affair, since the truth is present to 
consciousness independent of art. 

2. On the other hand, however, the religious content ac- 
quires at the same time, in itself, the moment or element 
through which it not only becomes accessible to, but in a 
certain sense demands, art. In the religious conception of 
Romantic Art, as we have already often affirmed (angefihrt), 
the content itself bears within itself the tendency to carry 
anthropomorphism to the last degree of development ; since 
this content has for its central point the being of the Absolute 
and the Divine, in combination with human subjectivity as 
actually visible (erschuuten), and, therefore, also as external, 
corporeal, phenomenal, and must represent the Divine in this, 
its individuality, which is closely connected with the neces- 
sities of nature and with finite modes of manifestation. In 
this respect art furnishes to the perceiving consciousness, for 
the manifestation of God in the immediate present, an actual 
individual form, even a concrete image of the external char- 
acteristics of those events in which are unfolded the birth of 
Christ, His life and suffering, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion to the right hand of God. It is, therefore, in art alone 
that there is retained an ever-renewed presence (Dauer) of 
the already vanished, actual manifestation of God. 

3. In so far, however, as in this manifestation emphasis 
is laid upon the fact that God is essentially an individual 
person, exclusive of any other, and is not merely the unity of 
divine and human subjectivity in general, but represents that 
unity in the form and person of this particular man (namely, 
Christ), in so far there appears in art, by reason of the con- 
tent itself, all phases of the accidentality and particularity of 
finite existence, from which beauty at the height of the Classic 
ideal had purified itself. What the free comprehension of the 
beautiful had removed as incompatible with it,—that is, the 
non-ideal, —is here necessarily taken up and brought to view 
as a moment or element having its origin in the conteht it- 
self. 

a. If, therefore, the person of Christ, as such, has been 
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frequently chosen as the object of representation, those ar- 
tists have succeeded in the least degree who have attempted 
to make of Christ an ideal in the sense and in the mode of the 
Classic ideal. Such heads and forms of Christ may, indeed, 
show seriousness, calmness, and dignity ; but, on the other 
hand, Christ must possess internality and absolutely universal 
spirituality ; while, on the other hand, He must possess sub- 
jective personality and individuality, and both these are 
irreconcilably opposed to felicity (Seligkeit) in the sensuous 
nature of the human form. To combine these two terms, — 
7. e., expression and form, —is a task of the utmost difficulty ; 
so that painters have always fallen into embarrassment when- 
ever they have departed from the traditional type. Serious- 
ness and depth of consciousness, indeed, must be expressed 
in such heads; but, on the one hand, the features and forms 
of the face and figure should just as little be of a merely ideal 
beauty as, on the other, they should be reduced to the merely 
common and ugly; or, again, should be elevated to the merely 
sublime, as such. With respect to the external form, it is 
best to adopt the medium between the particular natural 
phase and ideal beauty. ‘To attain precisely to this appropri- 
ate medium is difficult, and hence it is especially in the choice 
which he here makes, that the ability, the fine sense, and spirit 
of the artist is displayed. For the most part, independent 
of the content which belongs to faith, we are, in the rep- 
resentations of this entire circle, drawn (gewiesen) to the 
side of subjective activity more than was the case in the 
Classic Ideal. In Classic Art, the artist desires to represent 
the spiritual and divine immediately in the form of the cor- 
poreal itself, in the organism of the human figure; and the 
corporeal forms, in their modifications, which do away with 
the common and finite, furnish, therefore, the chief phase of 
interest. In our present circle the image remains common, 
familiar (bekannte) ; its forms are, to a certain extent, indiffer- 
ent, —something particular, which may exist on this wise or on 
that, —and in this respect may be handled with greater freedom. 
The predominant interest lies, therefore, on the one hand, in 
the form and method (Art und Weise) with which the artist. 
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causes (/désst) the spiritual and innermost nature, as this spirit- 
ual being itself, to shine forth through this common and 
familiar form. On the other hand, it lies in the subjective 
execution, the technical means and skill through which he 
inspires his forms with spiritual life, and gives them the clear- 
ness and comprehensibility of the spiritual. 

b. As to what concerns the further content: That lies, as 
we have already seen, in the absolute history which has its 
origin in the conception of spirit itself, which renders objec- 
tive the conversion of the corporeal and spiritual individuality 
in its essentiality and universality. For the reconciliation of 
the individual subjectivity with God does not appear émmedi- 
ately as harmony, but as harmony which proceeds originally 
from infinite pain, from resignation, from sacrifice, from de-. 
struction of the finite, both sensuous and subjective. The finite 
and the infinite are here combined in one; andt he reconcilia- 
tion, in its true depth, internality, and power of mediation, 
shows itself only through the magnitude and harshness of the 
contradiction, which must find its solution. Hence, also, the 
unutterable poignancy (Schdrfe) and dissonance of suffering, 
torment, anguish, to which this contradiction leads, belongs to 
the very nature of the spirit, whose absolute satisfaction here 
constitutes the content. , 

This process of the spirit, taken in and for itself, is the 
essence, the central idea ( Begriff) of spirit in general, and, 
therefore, acquires (enthdlt) the characteristic of being, for 
consciousness, the universal history which must repeat itself 
in each and every individual consciousness. For conscious- 
ness, as many individuals, is precisely the reality and existence 
of universal spirit. In the next place, however, singe spirit 
has, us its essential moment or element, actuality in the indi- 
vidual, this universal history presents itself only in the form 
of one individual to whom it is attributed, as belonging espe- 


cially to Him, as the history of His birth, His life, death, and 


return from the grave ; and yet in this individuality there is 
retained, at the same time, the significance of being the his- 
tory of the universal, absolute Spirit itself. 

The special turning-point in this life of God is the abandon- 
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ment of his individual existence as this man. It is the his- 
tory of the passion, the sorrow on the cross, the Golgotha of 
the spirit, the pain of death. In so far, now, as there lies in 
the content itself the necessity that the external corporeal 
manifestation, —the immediate existence as individual, — shall 
appear in the pain of its negativity as the negative, in order 
that the spirit may reach its heaven through sacrificing sensu- 
ous and subjective individuality to its (the spirit’s) truth, in 
so far this sphere of representation is separated almost wholly 
from the classical plastic ideal. On the one hand, for exam- 
ple, the earthly body and the infirmity of human nature gener- 
ally is elevated and honored, since it is God himself who 
appears therein ; but, on the other hand, there is, first of all, 
this human and corporeal, which is posited as negative, and 
arrives at manifestation in its pain, while in the Classic ideal 
it did not lose the undisturbed harmony with the spiritual and 
substantial. Christ scourged, crowned with thorns, bearing 
his cross to the place of execution, raised upon the cross, 
expiring in the torture of his agonizing, protracted death, — 
all this is excluded from representation in accordance with the 
forms of Greek beauty; but in these situations there exists 
the higher quality of holiness in itself, the depth of the inner 
nature, the infinitude of suffering, as an eternal moment or 
element of the spirit, as endurance and divine tranquility. 

Respecting this form a further circle is constituted, — partly 
by friends, partly by enemies. The friends themselves, in- 
deed, are by no means ideal personages ; but, in accordance 
with the conception, they are particular individuals, ordinary 
men drawn to Christ by the attraction of the spirit. The 
enemies, on the contrary, since they place themselves in oppo- 
sition to God, condemn Him, mock, torture, and crucify Him, 
are represented as internally base; and the representation of 
the inner malignity and hatred against God produces in the 
outward expression ferocity, rudeness, barbarity, rage, dis- 
tortion of form. In all these respects deformity appears here 
as a necessary moment in contrast with Classic beauty. 

c. But in the divine nature the process of death is to be 
considered only as a point of transition, through which the 
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reconciliation of the spirit with itself is brought to complete- 
ness, and the two sides of the divine and the human, of 
the absolutely universal on the one hand and of phenomenal 
subjectivity on the other (and whose mediation is the thing of 
chief importance), combine into one affirmative totality. 
This affirmation, which is in general the foundation and origi- 
nal element, must, therefore, give proof of itself in this posi- 
tive way. Among the events in the life of Christ, those afford- 
ing the most suitable subjects for the expression of this idea 
are the resurrection and ascension, apart from the moments 
in which he appears as teacher. Here, however, there arises 
the gravest difficulty, especially for the arts of visible repre- 
sentation. For, in part, it is the spiritual, as such, which must 
attain to representation in its internality; in part, the Abso- 
lute Spirit, which, in its infinitude and universality, affirma- 
tively established in unity with subjectivity and elevated above 
immediate existence, must, nevertheless, still bring the whole 
expression of its infinitude and internality into view and sen- 
suous realization (zur Anschaung und Auffindung) in the cor- 
poreal and external. 


IT, Religious Love. 


1. Idea of the Absolute in Love. —2. Of Sentiment. —3. Love as Ideal of Ro- 
mantic Art. 


Spirit in and for itself is not, as spirit, immediately an object 
of art. Its highest actual reconciliation in itself can only be a 
reconciliation and satisfaction in the spiritual, as such, which, 
in its pure ideal element, withdraws itself from artistic ex- 
pression. For absolute truth stands on a higher level than 
that of the appearance (Schein) of the beautiful, which can- 
not release itself from the ground of the sensuous and phe- 
nomenal. If, however, spirit in its affirmative reconciliation 
acquires through art a spiritual existence, in which it is not 
only known as pure thought, as ideal, but can be felt and con- 
templated, then there remains to us only the internality of the 
spirit, —7. e., soul, sentiment, — as the one only form which 
fulfils the double requirement of spirituality on the one side, 
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and of the possibility of being comprehended and represented 
by art, on the other. This internality, which alone corre~ 
sponds to the conception of the free spirit satisfied within 
itself, is Love. 

1. In love,—that is, on the side of the content, —there are 
present those moments, or elements, which we have shown to 
constitute the fundamental conception of absolute spirit, 
which conception is that of the reconciled return of the spirit 
out of its other to itself. This cther, again, as other, in 
which the spirit abides with itself, can only be spiritual, a 
spiritual personality. The true essence of love consists in 
this: that consciousness surrenders itself, forgets itself in an- 
other self, and, nevertheless, through this very surrender and 
forgetfulness of self, attains for the first time to the full pos- 
session of self. This mediation of the spirit with itself, and 
the development thereof to a complete totality, is the Abso- 
lute. And yet, doubtless, this is not to be taken in the sense 
( Weise) that the Absolute, as merely singular, and, therefore, 
finite subjectivity, may recognize (zusammenschilisse) itself 
in another finite subject. Rather the content of subjectivity, 
securing in another its own mediation with itself, is here the 
Absolute itself; it isthe spirit which, in another spirit, comes 
for the first time to be knowledge and will pertaining to itself 
as to the Absolute, and which has the satisfaction of this 
knowledge. 

2. Now, more closely considered, this content, as love, has 
the form of sentiment concentrated within itself; which senti- 
ment, instead of rendering its content explicit,—instead of 
bringing it into consciousness, in accordance with its definite- 
ness and universality, —far rather collects the breadth and im- 
measurable extent of the same within the simple depth of the 
soui, without unfolding to the imagination the wealth and 
variety of treasures which it contains within itself. Thus 
such content, which in its pure, spiritually characterized (aus- 
gepragten) universality, would be denied artistic representa- 
tion, comes again, in this subjective existence as sentiment, to 
be within the range of art; for, on the one side, with the still 
undeveloped depth which constitutes the characteristic of the 
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soul, there is no necessity compelling the development of this. 
content to perfect clearness; while, on the other side, it se- 
cures at the same time from this form an element which is 
appropriate to art. For soul, heart, sentiment, however 
spiritual and internal they may remain, nevertheless always 
have relation to the sensuous and corporeal, so that they are 
able to give indications of the innermost life and being of the 
spirit through the corporeal itself, through the look, through 
the features of the countenance, or, more spiritually still, 
through tone and word. But the external can appear here 
only so far as it is called upon to express the innermost nature 
itself in that phase of its internality which belongs to the soul,. 
or sentiment. 

3. If, now, we agree upon the reconciliation of the internal 
with its reality as the conception of the ideal, we can at the 
same time designate love as the ideal of Romantic art in its 
religious circle. It is spiritual beauty, as such. The Classic 
ideal also pointed out the mediation and reconciliation of the 
spirit with its other. But here the ‘‘ other’’ of the spirit was 
the external form pervaded by the spirit itself, and constitut- 
ing its corporeal organism. In love, on the contrary, the 
other of the spiritual is not the natural, but is itself a spirit- 
ual consciousness, an other person (Subjekt),—an ‘‘ other’”’ 
which spirit thus realizes for itself in its own realm, in its own 
most appropriate element. Thus love, in its affirmative satis- 
faction and virtually (in sich) tranquilized, happy reality, is 
ideal, but at the same time absolutely spiritual beauty, which, 
by reason of its internality, can express itself only in the in- 
ternality, and as the internality of the soul. For the spirit, 
which in spérié is present and immediately certain of itself, 
and thus has the spiritual as material and ground of its exist- 
ence, is in itself internal, and, more precisely, is the inter- 
nality of Love. 

a. God is love, and therefore, also, His deepest essence in 
this form appropriate to art is to be seized and represented in 
the person of, Christ. But Christ is divine love. On the one 
hand, as the object of this love, he is God himself, considered 
as non-phenomenal essence ; on the other, he manifests him- 
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self to redeemed humanity, and thus the unfolding (Aufgehen) 
of one subject, or person, in a definite other subject, or per- 
son, can by so much the less come to light in Him; but rather 
there is made manifest the idea of love in its universality, — 
the Absolute, the spirit of truth, in the element and in the form 
of sentiment. The expression of love, also, is generalized in 
proportion to the universality of its object, and in this ex- 
pression, therefore, the subjective concentration of the heart 
and soul does not become the essential thing ; just as, though 
in a wholly different relation, the general idea, and not the 
subjective side of the individual form and sentiment, was 
given an important significance among the Greeks in the an- 
cient Titanic Eros and in Venus Urania. Only when, in the 
representations of Romantic Art, Christ is comprehended rather 
as at the same time an individual person, absorbed in himself, 
does the expression of love appear in the form of subjective 
internality, though, indeed, always elevated and supported by 
the universality of its content. 

b. But the subject most accessible and most favorable to 
religious Romantic phantasy is the love of the Virgin Mary, — 
Maternal love. Eminently real, human, it is also wholly spir- 
itual. It is disinterested, purified from all desire, is non-sen- 
suous and yet present; it is internality absolutely satisfied 
and happy. It is a love without longing; and yet it is not 
friendship, for friendship, however deeply tender it may be, 
still demands a return, —an essential object as ground of 
the friendly union. Maternal love, on the contrary, apart 
from any reference to ulterior aims or interests, possesses an 
immediate basis in the natural bond of connection between 
mother and child. Here, however, the love of the mother is 
limited just as little on the side of nature. In the child, 
whom she has borne beneath her heart, to whom in sorrow 
she has given birth, Mary possesses the complete knowledge 
and sentiment of herself. And this same child, the blood of 
her blood, stands, again, high above her; and yet this 
higher Being belongs to her, and is the object in which she 
forgets herself and likewise attains to her own complete 
being. The natural internality of maternal love is thoroughly 
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spiritualized ; it has the divine for its peculiar content, but 
this divine quality remains latent (/eise) and unknown, won- 
drously interwoven with natural unity and human sensibility. 
It is blissful maternal love, and pertains only to this one 
mother, who is first and last in the possession of this happiness 
(in its full measure). This love is, indeed, not without grief, 
but the grief is only the sorrow of the loss, the mourning 
over the suffering, dying, dead son; and, as we shall see ata 
later stage, does not pertain to injustice and torture inflicted 
from without, or to the endless conflict with sin, to the pain and 
torment of repentance and expiation. Such internality is here 
spiritual beauty ; it is the ideal, the human identification of 
man with God, with the spirit, with truth ; it is a pure forget- 
fulness, a complete cancellation of self, and yet, in this for- 
getfulness, it is thoroughly (von Hause aus) one with that in 
which it is merged, and this united being now realizes a bliss- 
ful contentment. 

In such fine form does maternal love, —this image, as it 
were, of the spirit, —enter into Romantic Art in place of the 
spirit itself, for it is possible for art.to seize spirit only in the 
form of sentiment, and the sentiment of the union of the in- 
dividual with God is present in the most original, most real, 
and most lively manner only in the maternal love of the Ma- 
donna. It must, of necessity, enter into art if the ideal, the 
affirmative, satisfied reconciliation, is not to be wanting in the 
representations of this circle. There was, therefore, a time in 
which the maternal love of the Blessed Virgin pertained in 
general to the highest and holiest, and was venerated and rep- 
resented as such. But when the spirit brings itself back into 
its own element, separated from all natural bases of senti- 
ment, back to consciousness of itself, then spiritual mediation 
alone, free from such bases, must be considered as the open 
(freie) way to truth; and hence, in Protestantism, in contrast 
with this Madonna-worship of art and faith, the Holy Ghost 
and the inner mediation of the spirit has come to be the 
higher truth. 

ce. In the third place, finally, the affirmative reconciliation 
of the spirit appears as sentiment in the disciples of Christ, 
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in the women and friends who follow Him. These are for the 
most part characters who, in the hands of their divine Friend, 
have become penetrated by the rigor (Harte) of the idea of 
Christianity, and who, without having experienced the outer 
and inner torment of conversion, have become strengthened 
and enlightened through the friendship, the doctrine, and the 
exhortation of Christ. Thus they remain steadfast. From 
these, indeed, the immediate unity and internal quality of 
maternal love is, without doubt, quite separate ; but the bond 
of unity is here also the presence of Christ, the custom of 
living in community, and the immediate attraction of spirit. 


III. The Spirit of the Church. 


1. Martyrdom. —2. Repentance and Conversion. —3. Miracles and Legends. 


When we come to the transition into a final sphere of this 
circle, we find that this can be joined on to what has already 
been said concerning the history of Christ. The immediate 
existence of Christ, as this individual man who is God, comes 
to be posited or assumed as cancelled. That is, in the mani- 
festation of God as man, it becomes evident that the true 
reality of God is not immediate being, but rather that it is 
spirit. The reality of the Absolute as infinite subjectivity is 
only the spirit itself; God is present only in knowledge, in 
the element of the internal. This absolute existence of God, 
as no less ideal than subjective universality, does not, there- 
fore, limit itself to this individual, who, in His history, has 
brought to light (zur Darstellung) the reconciliation of human 
with divine subjectivity, but extends itself to the human con- 
sciousness reconciled with God; in general, to humanity, 
which exists as many individuals. For himself, however, 
taken as individual personality, man is doubtless not immedi- 
ately divine. On the contrary, he is precisely the finite and 
human; and the human only arrives at reconciliation with 
God in so far as it actually posits itself as negative, — and, vir- 
tually, it is negative, — and thus cancels itself as the finite. It 
is through this deliverance from the imperfections of finitude 


that humanity for the first time comes to itself, or recognizes 
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itself (ergiebt sich), as the external and present existence of 
the Absolute Spirit ; as the spirit of the Church, in which the 
union of the human with the divine spirit is completed within 
human actuality itself, as the real mediation of that which vir- 
tually — that is, according to the idea of spirit —is originally 
in unity. 

The principal forms which are to be considered of impor- 
tance, with respect to this new content of Romantic Art, may 
be presented in the following divisions : 

The individual subject or person who, estranged from God, 
lives in sin and in the conflict of immediacy, and in the in- 
completeness (Bediirftigkeit) of the finite, has the infinite 
destination of coming into reconciliation with itself and with 
God. But since, now, in the history of redemption through 
Christ, the negativity of immediate unity has proved to be the 
essential moment or element of the spirit, it becomes evident 
that the individual subject or person can elevate himself to 
freedom and peace in God only through the transformation of 
the natural and of finite personality. 

This elevation of finitude appears here under a threefold 
form. 

1. First, as the external repetition of the history of the 
Passion, which presents itself under the form of actual bodily 
suffering, —as martyrdom. 

2. Secondly, it is exhibited as a transformation produced in 
the inner nature of the soul, —as internal mediation through 
awakening, repentance, and conversion. 

3. Thirdly, and finally, the manifestation of God in earthly 
actuality is comprehended in such a way that the ordinary 
course of nature, and the natural form of other events, are 
cancelled, and the power and presence of the Divine become 
manifest ; whence the miracle acquires the form of an actual 
occurrence. 

1. Martyrs. — The first manifestation in which the spirit of 
the Church preves itself to be actual in the human subject or 
person consists in this: That man reflects in himself the 
divine process, and reproduces the eternal history of God. 
Here, again, vanishes the expression of immediate affirmative 
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reconciliation, since now man must secure reconciliation 
through the cancellation of his finitude. Hence that which, 
at the first stage, constituted the central point, here appears 
in greatly enhanced proportions ; for the destruction of the 
hypothesis of the inadequacy and unworthiness of humanity, 
now assumes importance as the highest and exclusive task. 

a. The peculiar content of this sphere is, therefore, the en- 
durance of sufferings imposed by cruelty, as well as individual 
resignation, sacrifice, privation, self-imposed for the sake of 
being in want; for the sake of arousing every species of suf- 
fering, agonies, and torments, that by this means the soul 
may become purified, and may feel itself to be at length whole, 
contented, and happy in its heaven. This negativity of pain 
becomes, in martyrdom, an end in itself, and the greatness of 
the glorification is measured by the dreadfulness of that which 
the man has suffered and the fearfulness of that which he has 
overcome. The first thing now which, in the uncompleted 
inner nature of the person, can be posited or assumed as neg- 
ative in relation to his alienation from the world and to his 
sanctification, is his natural existence, his life, the satisfying 
of the primary necessities of existence. Bodily suffering, 
therefore, constitutes the principal object of this circle. In 
part, such suffering was imposed upon the faithful by enemies 
and persecutors of the faith through hate and desire for ven- 
geance ; in part, it was voluntarily assumed (vorgenommen), 
with a view to escape from individual inclination, through total 
abstraction. Here, in the fanaticism of endurance, man ac- 
cepts both, not as injustice, but as blessing. For through 
suffering alone can the tyranny of the flesh—esteemed as 
altogether sinful —be broken, the obduracy of the heart and 
the soul be subdued, and reconciliation with God be attained. 

In so far, however, as in such situations the conversion of 
the inner nature can be represented only in that which shocks 
us, and in the ill treatment (Mishandlung) of the external, in 
like degree is the sense of the beautiful likely to be perverted 
or destroyed. Hence the objects of this circle constitute a 
very dangerous material for art; for, on the one hand, the in- 
dividuals must be represented as of a wholly other class than 
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was required in the history of the sufferings of Christ. They 
must be represented as actual, particular individuals, marked 
with the stamp of temporal existence, and in the infirmity of 
finitude and of the natural state. On the other hand, the 
torments and unheard-of atrocities, the destruction and dis- 
location of limbs, bodily torments, the modes of execution, — 
such as decapitation, roasting over a slow fire, burning at the 
stake, boiling in oil, breaking upon the wheel, etc., — all these 
are hideous, revolting, disgusting, external appearances whose 
separation from beauty is too great to admit of their being 
chosen by a sound art as the objects of its representations. 
The mode of treatment of the artist may, indeed, be excel- 
lent, so far as the execution is concerned ; but the interest for 
this excellence is always related only to the subjective side, 
which, though it may seem to be in accordance with the rules 
of art, nevertheless struggles in vain to bring its material com- 
pletely into harmony with itself. 

b. Hence the representation of this negative process de- 
mands still another moment or element, which rises above 
this torment of body and soul and turns toward affirmative 
reconciliation. This is the reconciliation of the spirit in 
itself, which, as aim and result, has been attained through tor- 
ments endured to the end. In this sense, martyrs are the 
conservers of the divine, in opposition to the rudeness of ex- 
ternal tyranny and the barbarity of unbelief. For the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven they endure pain and death; and this 
courage, this strength, perseverance, and blessedness, must, 
in like degree, be manifest in them. Still, this internality of 
faith and of love, in its spiritual beauty, is by no means a spirit- 
ual health, which gives perfect soundness to the body; it is 
rather an internality which has been thoroughly wrought upon 
by suffering, or which comes to light in the midst of sorrow, 
and which still contains within it, as something peculiarly 
essential, the moment or element of pain. Painting, espe- 
cially, has frequently chosen such piety as the object of its 
representations. The chief task of painting, then, consists 
in the expression of the blessedness of the martyr in con- 
trast with the revolting laceration of his flesh; and this ex- 
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pression must appear simply in the features of the counte- 
nance, —in the look, etc., —as resignation, as triumph over 
pain, as satisfaction in the attainment and increasing-realiza- 
tion (Lebendigwerden) of the Divine Spirit in the inner being 
of the person. If, on the contrary, sculpture attempts to pre- 
sent such content to view, it is found to be less suited to rep- 
resent concentrated internality in this spiritualized way, and 
must, therefore, reject the painful, the distorted ( Verzerrte), 
in so far as this announces itself as developed in the corporeal 
organism. 

c. But, in the third place, the side of self-denial and en- 
durance concerns, at this stage, not only natural existence 
and immediate finitude, but directs the aim of the soul to- 
ward heaven, in a degree so extreme that the human and 
earthly, even when it is itself of a moral and rational type 
(Art), comes to be despised and rejected. Here, indeed, the 
idea of the conversion of the spirit is made vital and active by 
the spirit within itself; and the more uncultured the spirit is, 
only so much the more barbarously and abstractly does it turn 
itself with its concentrated force of piety against everything 
which, as finite, stands in opposition to this in-itself-simple 
infinitude of the religious sense ; against every particular sen- 
timent of humanity; against the many-sided inclinations, 
relations, circumstances, and duties of the heart. For moral 
life in the family, the ties of friendship, of blood, of love, of 
the state, of vocation, —all this pertains to the worldly ; and 
the worldly, in so far as it is here still unpervaded by the 
absolute conceptions of faith, and is not developed to unity 
and reconciliation with the same, appears to the abstract inter- 
nality of the believing soul to be excluded from the cirele of 
its sentiments and duties, and to stand in opposition thereto 
as something in itself nugatory, and, therefore, as hostile and 
hateful to piety. The moral organism of the human world, 
therefore, is not as yet respected, since the phases (Secten) 
und duties thereof are not as yet recognized as necessary, 
authorized links in the chain of an actuality in itself rational, in 
which nothing can with impunity be elevated in one-sided 
fashion to an isolated independence, nor yet can it be sacri- 
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ficed, but must be retained as a valid moment or element. In 
this respect, religious reconciliation itself remains here merely 
abstract, and shows itself in the simple heart as an intensity 
of faith without extension, —as the piety of the solitary soul 
which has not yet progressed to a universally developed con- 
fidence in, and to an intelligent, comprehensive certainty of 
itself.. When, now, the force of such a soul places itself 
resolutely in opposition to worldliness, considered merely as 
negative, and forcibly separates itself from all human ties, 
though they be originally the strongest, it must be evident 
that this is a crudeness of spirit and a barbarous tyranny of 
abstraction which can only repel us. We would, therefore, 
in accordance with the standpoint of our present conscious- 
ness, honor and revere the religious spirit (Religidsitdt) in 
such representations ; but when piety proceeds so far that we 
see it wrought up to the point of violence against what is in 
itself rational and moral, we are no longer able to sympathize 
with such fanaticism of sanctity; but, on the contrary, this 
species of renunciation, so far as it repels from itself, destroys 
and crushes what is in and for itself justified and hallowed, 
must appear to us as immoral, and as contradicting the true 
religious spirit. Of this class are many legends, tales, and 
poems. For example, the story of a man who, full of love for 
his wife and family, and loved in return by all belonging to 
him, left his house, wandered about as a pilgrim, and, return- 
ing at length in the disguise of a beggar, refrained from 
making himself known. Alms were given him, and, out of 
compassion, a small space was granted him under the stair- 
way for his dwelling-place. Thus he lived for twenty years 
in his own house, beholding, the while, the sorrow of his 
family respecting himself, and only at last in his dying mo- 
ments revealing himself to them. This monstrous caprice of 
fanaticism we are called upon to venerate as sanctity. Such 
persistence of renunciation may well remind us of the ex- 
quisiteness of the torture to which the Hindu likewise freely 
submits himself for religious ends. Still, the endurance of 
the Hindu has an altogether different character. With that 
people, indeed, man puts himself into a state of obtuseness and 
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unconsciousness, while in our world it is pain, and purposed 
consciousness and keen sense (Hmpfindung) of pain that 
constitutes the precise aim; for here it is by this means that 
greater purity is thought to be acquired; and the degree of 
the purity will, it is believed, be the greater the more closely 
the suffering is bound up with the consciousness of worth and 
of the love for renounced kindred, and with the constant view 
of the renunciation. The richer the heart is which imposes 
such proof upon itself, the more noble the possession which it 
bears within itself, and which it yet believes itself bound to 
condemn as nugatory, and to stamp as sinful, by so much the 
more cruel (desto hdrter) is the state of non-reconciliation, 
which may produce the most fearful convulsions and the wild- 
est dissensions. According to our conception, such a soul, — 
which is at home in a visionary rather than in a real world, as 
such, and which, therefore, also feels itself lost in the sub- 
stantially valid realms and aims of this definite actuality, and 
in spite of the fact that it is completely contained and in- 
volved therein, still looks upon these customary affairs as 
negative in relation to its own absolute character (Bestim- 
mung),—such a soul, in its self-imposed suffering no less 
than in its resignation, must appear to us insane; so that we 
¢an no more feel sympathy for it than we can bring about its 
elevation out of this state. Such deeds have no aim possess- 
ing any further validity or content than what pertains exclu- 
sively to the individual himself, separate and apart from all 
others. His only aim is to secure the salvation of his own 
soul, to make sure of his own happiness. But whether this 
particular one should be happy or not is a matter of concern 
to very few. 

2. Repentance and Conversion.— The opposite mode of 
representation in this sphere withdraws, on the one hand, from 
the external torment of the corporeal nature; and, on the 
other, from the negative tendency against what is in itself jus- 
tified in worldly actuality, and thus wins, in respect both to 
its content and its form, a basis commensurate with ideal 
art. This basis is the conversion of the internal nature, which 
is now expressed only in its spiritual pain, in the conversion 
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of the soul. Thus, in the first place, the perpetual barbarity 
and frightfulness of the torment of the body falls into abey- 
ance; and, secondly, the barbarous phase of the religious 
sense of the soul no longer holds itself steadfastly in opposi- 
tion to the customs of humanity, in order that it may, in the 
abstraction of its pure intellectual satisfaction, violently tread 
beneath its feet every other class of eajoyment in the sorrow 
of an absolute renunciation, but puts itself in opposition to 
that alone which in human nature is, in fact, sinful, criminal, 
base. It is a high assurance that faith—that tendency of 
the spirit itself towards God—is able to undo the accom- 
plished deed even when it is sinful and criminal; to make of 
it something foreign to the individual, to wash it quite away. 
This withdrawal from the evil, from the absolutely negative, 
which becomes actual in the individual after the subjective 
will and spirit, once become base, has now despised and 
destroyed itself;—this return to the positive, which is now 
established as the only actual sphere in contradistinction to 
the earlier existence in sin, —is the true infinite power of relig- 
ious love, the presence and actuality of the absolute spirit in 
the individual itself. The feeling of the strength and _persis- 
tence of the individual spirit (which through God, to whom it 
turns, overcomes evil, and in so far as it mediates itself with 
Him, knows itself to be one with Him) gives, then, the satis- 
faction and happiness of perceiving (anzuschauen) God as 
indeed absolute other, in contradistinction to sin and tempor- 
ality, and yet of knowing this infinity at the same time as 
identical with me as this person, of bearing within myself this 
self-consciousness of God as my £go, my self-consciousness, 
so certainly as I am myself. Such transformation ( Umkehr) 
takes place, it is true, wholly in the internal nature, and 
belongs, therefore, rather to religion than to art ; while never- 
theless it is the internality of the soul which, for the most 
part, seizes upon this act of conversion, and can also shine 
through the external, so that the art of visible representation — 
painting —acquires the right to make use in its representa- 
tions of such process-of-conversion (Bekehrungsgeschichte). 
If, however, it represents completely all the particulars which 
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lie in such process-of-conversion, then many things which are 
ugly may enter along with them, for in this case the criminal 
and repulsive must also be set forth; as, for example, in the 
story of the Prodigal Son. Hence the most favorable condi- 
tions for painting, in such case, will be to concentrate the con- 
version alone upon a single figure ( Bilde), without further de- 
tails of criminality. Of this class is the Magdalene, which is 
to be numbered among the most beautiful objects in this 
circle, and which has, especially by Italian masters, been 
treated exquisitely and in strict accordance with art. She ap- 
pears here both spiritually and physically as the beautiful sin- 
ner, in Whom sin and repentance are equally attractive. Still, 
neither in respect of sin nor of holiness is it then taken 
so seriously. To her much was forgiven (verziehen), for she 
loved much. For her love and her beauty she is forgiven (ist 
thr verziehen), and the pathetic phase of it consists in this: 
that she makes an accusing conscience of her love, and lets 
fall tears of anguish in the beauty of a soul full of tender 
sensibility. Her error is not that she has loved so much; 
but this is, if possible, her more beautiful and more touching 
error: that she should still believe herself to be a sinner; 
since now her highly sensitive beauty only presents the con- 
ception that she has become noble and pure in her love. 

3. Miracles and Legends. —The last side, which is con- 
nected with the two preceding, and which may be esteemed 
of importance in both, has reference to the miracle, which, in 
general, plays an important rdle in this entire circle. In this 
connection, we can point to the miracle as the process of con- 
version of immediate natural existence. Actuality lies open 
to view as an ordinary accidental existence ; this finite being 
is in contact with the divine, which, in so far as it immediately 
concerns things wholly external and particular, casts them 
asunder, transforms them, and makes of them something 
wholly different, — interrupts the natural course of things, as 
men are accustomed to say. Now, the soul, as amazed by 
such unnatural phenomena (in which it thinks to recognize 
the presence of the divine) and constrained to represent them 
in its finite imagination, constitutes one of the chief elements 
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of many legends. In fact, however, the divine can affect and 
govern nature only as reason, as the unchangeable laws of 
nature itself which God has implanted therein, and the divine 
cannot permit itself to manifest itself immediately in particu- 
lar circumstances and events which interrupt natural laws ; 
for the eternal laws and properties ( Bestimmungen) of reason 
alone pervade nature and operate therein. With respect to 
this side, legends frequently proceed without constraint 
(Noth) into the abstruse, insipid, senseless, ridiculous, on the 
ground that spirit and soul must be moved to faith in the 
presence and actuality of God by what is in and for itself the 
irrational, false, and undivine. Emotion, piety, conversion 
can indeed, then, still be of interest, but it is only the one 
side —the internal; so soon as it comes into relation with 
other and external objects, and this other comes to effect the 
conversion of the heart, then the external cannot be in itself 
something absurd and irrational. 

These may be considered the chief moments of the sub- 
stantial content which, in this circle, is of importance as the 
nature of God, and as the process through which and in which 
it is spirit. It is the absolute object which art does not create 
and reveal from and by itself, but which it has received from 
religion ; and, with the consciousness that this is the truth in 
and for itself, art now approaches it in order to express and 
represent it. It is the content of the believing, longing soul, 
which is itself potentially the infinite totality; so that now 
the external remains more or less external and indifferent, 
without coming into full harmony with the internal, and hence 
frequently develops into an adverse material not aw 
within the grasp of art. 
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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE IN DARWINISM. 


A CRITICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE THEORY OF ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT. BY 
EDUARD VON HARTMANN. BERLIN, 1875. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY H. I. D’ARCY. 


ITT. The Theory of Heterogeneous Generation, and the Theory 
of Transmutation. 


{Continued from JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY for April, 1878, and July and 
October, 1877.] 

This is the case, for instance, with the fresh-water snail, 
planorbis multiformis, found near Steinheim (conf. Ph. d. Unb. 
8ter. Ausg. p. 594), the form-circle (formenkreis) of which, 
shifting between very distant limits, shows uniform systematic 
transitions in all directions ; but yet, with the exception of just 
those forms, which, like denudatus or trochiformis, might man- 
ifest a tendency to the type of a new species or genus, and 
which, in accordance with the theory of heterogeneous genera- 
tion, make their appearance suddenly ; again, as regards the 
forms related to each other by transition, at least as great va- 
riations are to be found among those of the same period — that 
is, those deposited in the same horizontal stratum — as among 
the oldest and the most recent stratum, so that the geological 
features present, on the whole, the appearance of a species with 
complicated extensions forward, backward, and sideward, but 
still confined within a definite circle; they afford no evidence 
favorable to the gradual transmutation of one species into 
another.! 

Since, then, embryology and paleontology seem rather to 
oppose than to favor the theory of transmutation, the latter 
sees itself forced to seek its support in the materials drawn 


’ Compare Wigand’s thorough criticism (No. 14 of the appendix) of Helgen- 
dorf’s monograph. Wigand’s results are completely confirmed by an examination 
of paleontological materials by Sandberger, of which he seems to have been igno- 
rant (Verhandl. der Physik. med. Ges. zu Wiirzburg, N. F. B. d. V. S. 281). 
Sandberger refers in support of his own views to Hyatt of Boston, Leydig, and 
Weissman. 
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from the present fauna and flora. It would be a very appro- 


priate task for a theory of natural science to strengthen its as- 
sumption of the descent of all organic bodies by means of 


gradual transmutation, since such assumption transcends ex- 
perience, from the analogy of some processes, however few, of 
transition, experimentally established, of one species into an- 
other. Darwinism must, however, admit that it has not yet 
been able to fulfill this condition, and that it continually re- 
quires us to regard the transition shown by artificial grouping 
as a genetic transition. Even in artificial breeding it has not 
yet succeeded in procuring a pigeon which, with every ex- 
ternal variation, does not retain the decisive specific character- 
istics of the pigeon. Now, the more efficient the means at 
the command of the breeder, compared to those of nature, the 
less favorable would the contrary result of artificial breeding 
be as evidence of natural processes in the origin of species ; 
therefore, the above-mentioned negative result must present. 
the transmutation theory in a rather suspicious light. But as 
we cannot have recourse to any direct observation of the origin 
of a new species, nothing remains but, in order to secure a 
ground for wider analogies, to select such varieties as at first 
view seem to lead, through a gradual intensifying of their va- 
riations, from the original form to a new species. 

Varieties can be divided into three classes: First, those in 
which only the color, hair, texture, thickness of the cell walls, 
chemical composition, etc., are affected ; these can be affected, 
partially at least, during the life of an individual, by a change 
of surroundings (local varieties), but are even in those in- 
stances, when they seem to appear spontaneously, not at all 
calculated to establish systematic differences. Second, mon- 
strosities. Third, morphological varieties. (Wigand, p. 48 
to 52.) In the case of monstrosities, we should distinguish 
those where there is a retrograde metamorphosis from those 
where such metamorphosis does not occur. The former, which 
are chiefly found among domesticated creatures, display, ac- 
cording to rule, a luxuriance of growth at the expense of sex- 
ual power, and at the same time a descent to a lower morpho- 
logical and physiological level of organization, and should, 
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therefore, be excluded in our consideration of the ways and 
means through which the true ascending development of or- 
ganic bodies is affected. We are, therefore, really led to the 
monstrosities where there is no retrograde metamorphosis, and 
to morphological varieties ; and for our purpose each of these, 
in a certain sense, completes the other. The morphological va- 
riety presents a perfectly complete type, without any extraor- 
dinary characteristic, but just for this reason the degree of 
departure from the type of the original form is not so striking 
as to warrant the conclusion that the character of the species 
has been lost. With the monstrosity, on the other hand, this 
loss of specific character is obvious, but only in the direction 
of some one particular feature. This feature often deviates 
so far from the form-circle of the species that it seems mor- 
phologically like the type of a different genus, or even family ; 
but it does not lead to a new and complete type, for such would 
require a whole series of successive correlative changes. 

We can, therefore, for the present take any one of the fol- 
lowing views as to the origin of species: That monstrosities 
remain, and the other characteristics are acquired by degrees 
in the same way; or that morphological varieties extend fur- 
ther in the same direction in which they have deviated from 
the parent form; or that the result of each process is simul- 
taneously reached —that is, the typical completeness of the 
morphological variety and the sudden variation of the mon- 
strosity. Whatever view we take, we still have to deal with 
abrupt changes. While all varieties which result, not from the 
influence of external circumstances on actual individuals, but 
from spontaneous change in generation, emerge at once before 
our eyes, the suddenness is peculiarly striking with which 
monstrosities, not only in artificial life, but even in nature, — 
and, therefore, independently of external influences, arise spon- 
taneously,—come into existence complete, and, per saltum, 
as something entirely new (Wigand, p.50). Upon this phe- 
nomenon Hofmeister based his theory of the origin of a new 
species. (Handbuch der physiologischen Botanik, 1, 563,. 
564.) We may, indeed, define monstrosity as a partial hetero- 
geneous generation in a different way, but the single steps of 
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the process always remain so long that they are quite incon- 
sistent with the transmutation theory, which, in a strict sense, 
requires changes so slight as to be inappreciable. Even if a 
species might, during a very long period, complete its form- 
circle, though moving with inappreciably short steps, still, ex- 
perience shows that the really decisive steps which introduce 
something morphologically new can be traced within the 
species ; and we should have much less reason to doubt that, 
in the great majority of cases of transition from one species 
to another, such a step over a greater or a less interval is 
requisite. 

If we bear in mind what has been already said, it is clear 
that we shall find ourselves forced, for many reasons, to assume 
that the interval between two types connected by descent is 
crossed per saltum, whether the interval is crossed by a single 
leap or the process is regarded as one made up of several 
steps. This division of the process may occur in very differ- 
ent ways, as the metamorphosis of animals, alternate genera- 
tion, dimorphosis, monstrosities, or morphological varieties ; 
but always the least change from one variety of the same 
form-circle to another in the case of a morphological variety, 
which is characterized by an addition to its organs, or by the 
increase or diminution of the numerical relation of its parts, 
is only conceivable through a germ-metamorphosis, which 
introduces the change of type by a morphologically different 
arrangement of cells in the embryo. 

As far, however, as the transmutation theory is concerned, 
the foregoing observations in no way affect its operation, in so 
far as this is limited in assisting in the development of spe- 
cific types in their shifting form-circles, and in supplying a 
broader basis, and lessening the intervals to be crossed by 
heterogeneous generation, and so reducing each interval to a 
minimum. On the other hand, it would be very difficult to 
prove the assertion that any species has actually originated by 
simple transmutation from its direct ancestors. It cannot, 
-under the circumstances, be denied that it is possible that na- 
ture may have in every case availed itself of heterogeneous 
generation. Indeed, if the older school of natural philoso- 
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phers was right in maintaining the constancy of species, it 
would be hazardous to assert that species could possibly orig- 
inate by mere transmutation. I believe, however, that I must 
regard the establishment of the changeable nature of the limits 
of species hitherto assumed to be unchangeable, and the proof 
that the permanance of species, like that of human character- 
istics, has only a relative meaning within certain limits, as one 
of Darwin’s chief services, and as the one whose value will be 
longest recognized. Those interested in Wigand’s book must, 
therefore, regret that it has made an unsuccessful attack upon 
this very position, and thereby exposed a weakness to the fol- 
lowers of Darwin which they will scarcely fail to see and 
utilize. But as the principle of the transmutation theory ex- 
tends beyond the form-circle of the species to the theory of 
descent itself, and as this principle stands and falls with the 
mutability of species, we must look for a moment at this 
latter question. 

That the conception of species is no more a fiction than any 
other abstract conception, but is founded in the nature of in- 
dividuals, is freely admitted ; it, however, ascends from the 
conceptions of orders, families, etc., and descends from that 
of the variety. It is not denied that these collections of com- 
mon characteristics are founded on the nature of actual indi- 
viduals ; it is only denied that these systematic classifications 
have steadfastly fixed limits. When we have classified a par- 
ticular domain of the natural system, and arranged it in a suc- 
cession of groups, of which each higher one includes a num- 
ber of lower ones, it still is for each one of us to decide, 
unless opposed by a long-reaching and uniform custom, which 
of these groups will receive the name of a species; and the 
extraordinary difference of opinion among natural philosophers 
as to the classification of species in most of the domains of 
the natural system best shows how difficult it must be to as- 
certain objective criteria wherewith to connect and reconcile 
conventional definitions.2 Whoever, then, will endeavor to 


* Ernst Hickel’s monograph on “die Kalkschwiimme” (Berlin Reinner, 1872), 
vol. 1. ‘Biologie der Kalkswiimme,” pp. 474-478, affords a striking example of 
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attack this shifting meaning of the conception of species as 
really unfounded, will naturally, in the first place, labor to dis- 
cover an absolute criterion for this conception. Wigand 
thinks this criterion is best supplied by the phenomena of cross- 
ing. He admits that there are different species which produce 
fruitful offspring, but he denies that this crossing can produce 
fruitful and lasting results; and he accordingly asserts that 
we have in this, at least, a negative mark of species. That is, 
if two forms do not cross so that their offspring will be per- 
fect and fruitful, this is decisive that such forms belong not 
simply to different varieties, but to different species (p. 31), 
and Wigand, therefore, defines his test of perfectly fruitful 
crossing as ‘* certain and easy impregnation, perfect fruitful- 
ness, and such a constitution in the first and all succeeding 
generations as precludes the possibility of a retrogression to 
the ancestral form’’ (p. 29, note). Each of these three 
conditions is, however, incapable of fulfillment even within 
the limits of a single species ; its non-fulfillment, then, can by 
no means prove that two forms do not belong to the same 
species. If impregnation within the limits of a species were 
certain, married women would be always pregnant; if all 
offspring were fruitful, none would be unfruitful except those 
produced by crossing; finally, if all retrogression were 
excluded, all the species among which atavism occurs must 
be declared to be themselves the products of crossing. The 
criterion, therefore, of perfectly fruitful crossing goes far 
beyond the mark when it undertakes to establish a relative 


this. Hiickel comes to the following result: “The natural system may, for in- 
stance, underlie the six following combinations: A, 1 gen. with 1 species; B, 1 
gen. with 3 species; C, 3 gen. with 21 species; D, 21 gen. with 111 species; E, 48 
gen. with 181 species; F,43 gen. with 289 species. On the other hand, the arti- 
ficial system admits of the six following groupings: G, 1 gen. with 7 species; H, 
2 gen. with 19 species; I, 7 gen. with 39 species; K, 19 gen. with 181 species; L, 
39 gen. with 289 species; M, 113 gen. with 591 species. Each of these twelve 
systems could advance plausible claims for itself, as each system-maker renders 
them prominent in support of his own principle. None of them, however, 
could ever be shown to be the absolutely true system.” P. 477. The note on page 
478 gives a more accurate account of these systems and of the different principles 
adopted in each. 
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degree of fruitfulness within the species as an absolute test 
(Conf. Ph. d. Unb. 8ter. Ausg. pp. 591-592), and if this crite- 
rion is only a relative one, it is a mere question of degree — 
that is, it is a question of fixing conventional limits for a 
sphere which, from its very nature, cannot be strictly limited. 

Another remark made by Wigand, though rather incidentally, 
by which he associates species with the highest point in the curve 
described by fruitfulness, seems of more importance. The sexual 
affinity is greater between two different blossoms of the same 
tree than between the pollen and organs of one and the same 
blossom (on this account measures have been adopted, in the 
ease of several plants, to prevent their self-fecundation) ; 
greater between two different individuals of the same form 
than between two different blossoms of the same tree, and 
greater between two varieties of the same species than between 
two similar individuals. But, on the other hand, fruitfulness 
rapidly decreases after the limits of species have been passed. 
In opposition to this, we must observe, firstly, that the decrease 
of fruitfulness with the increase of intermixture, though true 
of certain species, is by no means an universal law; and, sec- 
ondly, that the maximum of fruitfulness, the highest point in 
the curve, on which Wigand lays so much stress, is frequently 
not to be found in the species, but in the variety. In a large 
number of plants, impregnated by pollen carried by the wind, 
and as well as in some others, self-fecundation may be regarded 
as the rule. It must, therefore, suffice for the preservation 
of the species ; or, according to Wigand’s unfortunate terminol- 
ogy, be perfect. In the case of gregarious animals which 
have polygamic habits the intermixture is also perfect, and 
does not occasion the disadvantages which always follow in its 
train when artificial breeding is resorted to. When varieties 
diverge widely from each other, they often manifest a decided 
objection to crossing ; they will at least give the preference to 
individuals of their own variety. It is even asserted by many 
observers that in some instances varieties are less fruitful when 
crossed than, in other instances, species are. 

We may, therefore, conclude that, in many instances, the 
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highest point of the curve of fruitfulness does not coincide 
with species, but lies within this, upon the variety; or, per- 
haps, within still stricter limits. 

We may, however, fairly assert that species is seldom far 
from the maximum of fruitfulness ; and this may be a very 
important point of view, as a relative criterion for the empiri- 
cal decisions as to what species is and what it is not. We 
may, perhaps, assume that in such cases, where a clearly de- 
fined maximum of the curve exists, this actually corresponds 
with the species, provided that the species has left its origi- 
nating process behind, and no new process of specific develop- 
ment within itself has commenced. If the species has not yet 
come to a stand-still — if it is not yet completely established — 
there is still a certain tendency to cross with allied species, from 
which it is separated by more or less indeterminate boundaries ; 
but if, on the other hand, a new process of specific develop- 
ment has begun, if its varieties are already so sharply defined 
that one might doubt whether he should regard them as spe- 
cies, then the maximum of fruitfulness has generally been 
transferred to the varieties. 

The circumstance that, as well as the developed species, we 
also find undeveloped and over-developed species which still 
remind us of varieties ; such as include within themselves va- 
rieties which resemble species, speaks most distinctly for the 
mutability of actual species, even for the proposition that the 
conception of species in the sense of the developed, and not 
yet over-developed, species coincides with the highest point 
of the curve of fruitfulness. 

Whether, however, such a point exists, and how we, where 
direct observation of fruitfulness is impossible, should apply 
this criterion in the determination of species, remains now, as 
before, undetermined. 

Against the evidence adduced in favor of the mutability of 
species, a reference to the constancy of species during the pe- 
riod over which our experience extends is, of course, of no 
avail — at least, if it depends exclusively upon perfectly devel- 
oped species. The fact that this or that species has remained con- 
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stant since the building of the Egyptian pyramids cannot prove 
that now certain divergent varieties are not about to acquire the 
character of species, or that certain undeveloped and shifting 
species are not tending to develop and establish themselves. 
The time within which attention has been directed to these pro- 
cesses is really too short to expect conclusive results from 
them. We are inclined to conclude as to the course of the de- 
velopment process, from the few different phases of it which lie 
before us, just as we conclude from the gaseous, glowing 
cloud-streaks, the burning liquid suns, and the solid moons, 
as to the whole cosmic development of these bodies. 

Wigand says (p. 30): ‘* Therefore the absence of transi- 
tion is by no means a decisive criterion of species, since there 
are varieties in which no transitions occur; if, however, a 
transition is shown from one of two given forms to the other, 
this is conclusive proof that these are not different species. 
The constancy of form during reproduction, and under all cir- 
cumstances, is not an unerring sign of species, because varie- 
ties manifest, in a measure, a similar constancy; but a form 
which, under a certain change of circumstances, or in the course 
of time, changes into another form, or. is demonstrably gen- 
erated from another form, is not specifically different from this 
other form.’’ These positive criteria as to what forms are not 
to be regarded as distinct species do not, after what has been 
before said, require further refutation. Varieties which already 
appear constant should be regarded as inchoate species, and 
if it were to happen in the course of time that we should 
observe the growth of new species in this way, it would be 
entirely erroneous, in reliance upon the prejudice in favor of 
the constancy of species, to deny these the character of species, 
instead of recognizing the thus established mutability of species 
in the development of organic types. For the moment, the 
only object is to establish transitional forms, although, of 
course, these cannot be found between those species which have 
originated from varieties between which, as varieties, transi- 
tional forms did not exist. But even if transitions should be 
discovered between two forms which hitherto had been regarded 
as species, it would be premature to cry out, ‘then there are 
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no species ;’’ such an instance, and their number is constantly 
increasing, would rather suggest a new reason to approach the 
correction of the old notions as to the constancy and absolute 
independence of species. Wigand himself shows the worth- 
lessness of this test (p. 18), and even maintains that ‘‘ the 
form-circle of one species may touch that of another,’’ by 
which the much dreaded transition is established. 

The theory of the mutability of species, while being devel- 
oped, is supported by the fact that we cannot find among the 
oldest fauna and flora representatives corresponding to the 
species which exist to-day, while we can find such representa- 
tives of the genera ( Gattungen), families, and orders ; that, 
moreover, the paleontological representatives of the present 
forms are decidedly less different from each other than are the 
latter ; that, for instance, the representatives of families at an 
early geological period are only distinguished from each other 
as genera, and at a still earlier period as species. Even when 
we look at different divisions of the animal kingdom, — for in- 
stance, at the fishes and the amphibious animals, —we arrive, 
by going backwards, at a time when the average difference 
between them becomes continuously less. Wigand disputes this 
fact also ; and, although he cannot fairly deny the decrease of 
difference as we go backwards, yet asserts that the different 
systematic characteristics are distinguished from each other, 
not only in degree, but in kind ; so that, for example, two spe- 
cies could never come from two genera. But, unfortunately, 
Wigand is not in a position to state wherein lies the exact 
difference between the idea of species and that of genus ; and 
as he cannot do this, we must retain the assumption that these 
ideas are distinguished only by the degree of difference, which 
degree is clearly sufficient for a continuous development. 
According to Wigand’s own opinion, there is’ nowhere in the 
natural system so complete a difference as between the variety 
and the species ; if, then, we have recognized this as one of 
degree, the same must certainly hold good of all other differ- 
ences. If the idea of species lies in close proximity to the 
highest point in the curve of fruitfulness, this shows nothing 
more than that a certain combination of agreement and differ- 
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ence is most favorable to reproduction ; if the point of dif- 
ference advances, then the most favorable relation between 
agreement and difference must be sought at a point further 
back, — that is, the process of differentiation at this forward 
point, developed differences which require for their characteri- 
zation a higher systematic mark than that of species. 

It follows, therefore, that the proposed test of species —the 
maximium of fruitfulness — does not at all afford such a crite- 
rion for the difference between species and genus as would pre- 
vent the progress from one to the other in the advancing 
process of differentiation. Only thus much is true in Wigand’s 
argument against the mutability of species that every species 
is not capable of change, but only such as in its morphological 
divergence from a genealogical ancestor, carries within it the 
tendency to further morphological development; and the 
broader the types which further development of the species 
introduces, the more essential is the fulfilment of this condi- 
tion. The more striking the new morphological element 
exhibited by such a species in its organic development, the 
higher the degree in which it is qualified to serve as the first 
parent of a new order or class, the more certainly necessary 
is an act of heterogeneous generation, and the more powerless 
must mere transmutation appear. 

What we have thus gained for the transmutation theory by 
the recognition of the mutability of species is nothing more 
than that we have given to it what had been completely taken 
away by the doctrine of the constancy of species, — that is, the 
possibility of explaining the transition from one species to 
another, when these do not manifest such great morphological 
differences that a retrograde form-metamorphosis becomes 
necessary. We have by no means, however, received for the 
transmutation theory more than the mere possibility of such 
explanation, and this possibility can only become a probability 
in actual cases when the probability is established that the 
regular series of intermediate forms between undoubted spe- 
cies is a genealogical series ; the certainty of this could only 
be shown by observation of a process of transmutation occur- 
ring before our eyes. It will be seen that the transmutation 
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theory stands on very weak supports, whether the mutability 
of'species be admitted or not ; while everything advanced above 
against its correctness, and in favor of the theory of heteroge- 
neous generation, remains entirely unaffected by the question 
of the constancy or mutability of species. The result, then, 
of this chapter is, that even if future discoveries and observa- 
tions should give a larger sphere to the operation of transmu- 
tation than it can claim in the present condition of our knowl- 
edge, yet the construction of the very foundation of the natural 
system will devolve upon heterogeneous generation, and the 
function of transmutation will be rather to clothe the skeleton 
with flesh and skin, to aid the evolution of variety in the domain 
of organic forms, and at the same time to prepare the way 
for further heterogeneous generation. Both are simply means 
by which the inherent law of development manifests its opera- 
tion, and both mutually support and supplement each other. 
It is entirely erroneous to suppose that the one theory excludes 
the other; the only question is as to the relative extent of 
their influence and the limits of their operation. If, however, 
it were necessary that one of them should be excluded, then 
the construction of the organic world, by means of heteroge- 
neous generation without transmutation, would seem to be at 
least quite possible, and the construction of it by means of 
gradual transmutation without heterogeneous generation would 
appear to be utterly impossible. The disputed point is, how- 
ever, that Darwinism maintains that this impossibility is the 
truth, while the advocates of heterogeneous generation, on the 
other hand, by no means assume so hostile a position as to the 
coéperation of transmutation, but rather concede to it a more 
or less extensive influence. We must, therefore, conclude that 
the non-Darwinian advocates of the theory of descent are at 
least much nearer the truth than is Darwinism, in its exclusive- 
ness as regards heterogeneous generation. 
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THE WORLD AS FORCE. 
[WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER.] 
BY JOHN WATSON. 
IT. Indestructibility of Matter. 


In a former article! an attempt was made to show the im- 
perfection of that conception of existence, so alluring to minds 
whose energies have gone mainly in the line of scientific 
enquiry, which ranks Intelligence among the special forces 
of nature, and refuses to it any claim to an exceptional posi- 
tion. It was there contended that the reduction of Intelli- 
gence to Force rests upon an uncritical separation of the two 
correlatives, Nature and Reason, which is degrading to both 
alike ; leading, on the one hand, to the destruction of reality, 
and on the other, to the dissolution of knowledge. In _illus- 
tration and proof of this position, an examination of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s remarks upon Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force 
was entered upon; the upshot of which was that, starting from 
that Dualism which may be said to be one aspect of common- 
sense knowledge, and assuming a ready-made and variously 
qualified world to begin with, Mr. Spencer plausibly evacuates 
Nature of rational elements, but only because those elements 
are covertly assumed, while openly they are unrecognized or 
denied. Intelligence, it was maintained, is not reducible to 
Force, any more than it is convertible with Matter: it is as 
little definable in terms of Motion as in terms of Time or of 
Space. To make Reason dependent upon that which it alone 
makes possible, upon that which apart from Reason is a blank, 
unthinkable abstraction, is to display a philosophical perver- 
sity, or a confusion of thought, that could not well be ex- 
ceeded. The evil result of this inverted conception of reality 
was pointed out in the reversal of the true order of dependence 
in the special conceptions treated of —Force being put first, 
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instead of last — and in the self-contradictory assumption that 
individual sensations or feelings, which ex hypothesi are free 
of relation, are convertible with the relations admittedly 
essential to the constitution of the real world of nature. In 
contrast to this, it was held that Nature is not the antithesis 
of Intelligence, but simply Intelligence in its lower stages ; 
and that Space, Time, Matter, Motion, and Force, as each in 
turn is a higher synthesis of universal and particular, thought 
and existence, mark a gradual ascent at once in Nature and 
in Intelligence, so that Force, as the last stage reached, is the 
apex of Nature, the most perfect unity in diversity of that 
which we distinguish logically as the material world. 

In the criticism of Mr. Spencer’s view of Nature, and the 
presentation of the speculative view, it was incidentally 
pointed out that the problem of philosophy is not, How does 
the individual man, by his particular sensations, gradually 
appropriate objects that lie beyond the range of conscious- 
ness? but, How does Intelligence manifest itself in Nature, 
and by successive stages mount up toa higher plane? The 
former question admits of no answer; because, in assuming 
that the particular alone may reveal that which is real, it vir- 
tually denies knowledge and overthrows reality. To the 
empirical psychologist this must, seem a foolish, as well as a 
‘*hard ’’ saying, only to be explained as one of the wild and 
incoherent utterances of an Idealism intoxicated with abstrac- 
tions. It will naturally be replied that Intelligence, as we 
know it, is always a possession of individual men, and that 
any universal Intelligence, other than the sum of individual 
Intelligences, can only be a fiction of the over-speculative 
imagination. The only way in which a knowledge of reality 
can be obtained at all, it will be said, is through the senses of 
individual men, and any method which pretends to do more 
than manipulate the materials supplied by sense must produce 
sham, and not real, knowledge. 

Adequately to discuss the problem here raised would require 
an extended enquiry into the mutual relations of Metaphysics 
and Psychology, and such an enquiry cannot be attempted 
here ; but, to prevent misapprehension, as well as to indicate 
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the general direction in which the answer lies, a single remark 
may be made. The assertion that there is a purely individual 
intelligence, if by that be meant an intelligence existing in 
isolation from a real world, and from other intelligences, is a 
self-contradictory proposition. An intelligence so shut up 
within itself could never have any knowledge of nature, or of 
other intelligences, or even of itself. Consciousness involves 
an object to be known not less than a self to know it; but an 
intelligence of the kind imagined could have no object what- 
ever before it, and therefore could have no knowledge. ‘fo 
be conscious of any real object of nature, it would have to go 
out beyond the limits of its self-isolation and give up its in- 
dividuality. To be conscious of other intelligences, it must 
perform the astounding double feat of going out of itself and 
of dragging from their enclosure a number of other self-in- 
volved individuals. Nor could an individual intelligence be 
conscious even of its own sensations, for such a knowledge 
implies the distinction of one real sensation from another, and 
of both more or less explicitly from itself, 7. e., the partial con- 
struction of areal world. A purely individual intelligence — 
an intelligence exclusive of universality —is a fiction of the 
abstracting intellect. We do, indeed, for sufficient reasons, 
distinguish one individual man from another ; but, just as it is 
absurd to say that one individual may exist alone, and consti- 
tute a universe by himself, so it is impossible for an individual 
intelligence to exist that is not universal. Consciousness, at 
least, certifies to the reality of its own objects as such, for 
otherwise it could not even establish itself; and, hence to 
speak of a merely individual consciousness, of an intelligence 
existing purely for itself, is but to proclaim, and so to deny, a 
universal skepticism. We may, therefore, safely conclude 
that, whatever psychology may have to tell us of the intelli- 
gence of individuals, it can never prove the individuality of 
intelligence ; it cannot overthrow the essential conditions of 
all knowledge without at the same time overthrowing itself. 
From unrelated sensations, from feelings that are not univer- 
salized, no reality and no knowledge of reality can be evolved ; 
the very beginning of intelligent experience involves the re- 
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flection of particular sensations upon each other and into a 
universal self, and hence that stage of knowledge we call sensa- 
tion is really a mode of thought, differing only in degree from 
thought in its higher and more complex forms. By the differ- 
entiation of feelings that are thought —7.e., of real relations 
from each other and from the thinking self—the known uni- 
verse gradually grows up, broadening in complexity and 
cohering into closer unity. Analysis and synthesis, nature 
and thought, are but different aspects of a single process. 

By Matter, in all of its significations — and it has many — is 
meant the totality of substances, or the unity underlying all 
substances. As a Substance is a combination of properties, so 
Matter is a combination of Substances. It is indispensable, 
in estimating the relation which the doctrine of the Inde- 
structibility of Matter bears to the wider doctrine of the corre- 
lation of forces, that we should have a perfectly clear con- 
sciousness of what we really mean when we affirm Matter to 
be indestructible, and hence it seems advisable to clear the 
way by setting forth the various correlative meanings of the 
terms, Substance and Matter. 

There are at least four distinct senses in which writers of 
the school of Spencer speak of Substance and of Matter. 
The first corresponds to the conception held by common 
sense, the second and third are characteristic of the special 
sciences, and the last is peculiar to Spencerian Metaphysics. 
When the * plain’? man speaks of a Substance or Thing, he 
means by it something known to him by its sensible prop- 
erties. Each thing is, he would say, directly perceived, and 
it can at any time be recognized by its characteristic marks. 
A substance thus includes the notion of persistence through 
successive times, or Identity, and this Identity is assumed 
to be independent of mere temporal succession. Moreover, 
a substance need not be unchangeable in all of its proper- 
ties ; so long as those which characterize or define it, those 
essential to it, remain, the identity of the substance is taken 
for granted. At the same time, as each Thing is known 
and recognized by properties directly, or apparently directly, 
presenting themselves, the maximum of change that a 
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substance may undergo without losing its identity is rela- 
tively small. Among the changes regarded as _ unessen- 
tial, change in place is prominent; a Substance, provided it 
retain its color, weight, etc., is not supposed to lose its 
identity by transference to another place. A Substance is 
thus indifferent, not only to succession in Time, but to 
motion in Space. We may say, therefore, that, in ordinary 
knowledge and in popular language, «a substance is that 
which is known and recognized as identical by its essential 
properties ; or that which remains identical with itself, not- 
withstanding a change in unessential properties. The com- 
mon conception of Matter corresponds to the common no- 
tion of Substance. Ordinarily, we are not accustomed to 
think or speak of Matter, but only of Substances. Still 
there are times when we vaguely think of all substances as 
together making up one world of nature. The bond unit- 
ing the infinity of individual Substances is Space and Time, 
which, before, we had rejected as unessential. The concep- 
tion of Substance and the conception of Matter cohere, in 
so far as each Substance, notwithstanding its individuality, 
is regarded as a part of Matter; but common sense does 
not ask how matter can be a unity, while yet it is differen- 
tiated in an infinity of distinct Substances. It is enough for 
it that all Substances are in one Space and one Time. 

The first of the scientific conceptions of Substance and 
of Matter is the product of an extension and partial recti- 
fication of the popular conception. By the chemist or phy- 
sicist the name Substance is applied to ‘*the solids, liquids, 
vapors and gases, the ponderable, visible, and_ resistant 
objects of sense.’’? This notion of Substance differs only 
in degreee from that of common sense. The weakness of 
the latter is that things are distinguished from each other 
only by their most obvious properties, while their deeper 


2 G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, vol. 2, p- 204, Am. ed. I cannot 
help saying here that, in this work, Mr. Lewes seems to me to come nearer to 
the speculative point of view than any other member of the empirical schvol I 
know of. His remarks on Matter, Force, and Cause (p. 203, ff.) are exceedingly 
fresh and suggestive. 
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relations are overlooked. Science fixes upon more permanent 
attributes, and hence its comprehension of that which con- 
stitutes the identity of a Substance is more accurate and more 
profound. The difference, then, lies in the more exact differ- 
entiation of Substances from each other, and in the fewer 
number of properties conceived to form the essence of a 
substance. The properties by common sense regarded as 
essential are looked upon as unessential, only the more per- 
manent properties hidden from common sense being regarded 
as essential. Besides the compatibility of change of place 
and succession of time with the essential identity of a sub- 
stance, science adds that a change in the prominent sensible 
properties does not in any way affect that identity. A 
substance, in short, is that which retains its identity, not- 
withstanding change in place and succession in time, because 
it remains unchanged in its chemical, electrical, or physical 
properties. Matter will, therefore, be the assemblage of such 
substances. Here, again, no attempt is made to explain how 
Matter can be a unity, and yet differentiate itself in an in- 
finite variety of clearly defined substances. There is a ten- 
dency, however, to regard the common characteristics of all 
substances — extension, mobility, weight, etc. —as constitut- 
ing the essence of Matter. This tendency leads to the second 
scientific conception of Substance and of Matter. 

This third conception is of most importance for our imme- 
diate purpose. The identity of a substance is now held to lie 
in the permanence of its mass as a whole, or of the units of 
mass by which it is constituted. Thus, by a stroke, a whole 
group of properties is struck out of the list of essential attri- 
butes. A substance, it is held, may change in its chemical, 
electrical, or physical properties, but it cannot alter in the par- 
ticles which compose it. Its mass as a whole may change its 
place, or its molecules or atoms may alter their position rela- 
tively to each other, but the sum of the units of mass, meas- 
urable by the amount of resistance they offer, or by their 
gravity, is a constant quantity. Here we have a most impor- 
tant alteration in the notion of Substance. According to com- 
mon sense, a Substance to be the same, must retain unchanged 
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those sensible properties designated by its name ; science in 
its first mind demands the permanence of chemical, electrical, 
or physical properties ; science in its second mind is contented 
with the mere unchangeability of the quantity of a substance. 
All three imply the union of identity and change, but by suc- 
cessive differentiation the essential attributes are finally reduced 
to quantity of mass, or solidity. One individual substance is 
distinguished from another simply by the greater or less num- 
ber of its units, and by the relation of those units to each 
other in place, or of the units as a whole to another group of 
units. Hence Matter, as the totality of individual sub- 
stances, is definable as an assemblage of units of mass. Since 
each unit is in space, and is capable of motion, matter, while 
it is regarded as differentiated in these units, is yet conceived 
as indifferent to position and to motion. And, as between all 
existing masses relatively to each other, and between the units 
composing any given substance, there is exactly the same 
relation of whole and part, while the elements are the same 
in both, we easily pass from substances to the one substance, 
which is matter. The essence of matter is therefore, from 
this point of view, equivalent to its quantity, or the number of 
its indivisible units of mass; all properties except that of 
solidity are set aside as unessential. It is matter in this sense 
alone that is said to be ‘*indestructible.’’ Change, or posi- 
tion in space, succession in time, alteration in physical, chemi- 
eal, or electrical properties, do not affect the essence of matter, 
because these changes still leave unaffected the number of 
units of mass which together make up matter as a whole. 

The definitions of Substance and of Matter, so far, are based 
upon actual knowledge of the real relations of things, and 
imply a distinction between essential and unessential attrib- 
utes. The fourth conception, on the other hand, expressly de- 
nies any knowledge of existence as it actually is, and the 
opposition of essential and unessential, the unity of identity 
and difference, vanishes in the affirmation of the Indistinguish- 
able. Substance is the indeterminate, unknowable Sub- 
stratum underlying the known properties of things. The 
identity of Substance is not due to the permanence of certain 
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definable attributes in the flux of other attributes, but in the 
absolute unchangeableness of Substance itself; that which has 
no attributes can suffer no change. Hence the definition of 
Substance coalesces with the definition of Matter in itself, 
since both alike are definable as that which has no knowable 
attributes ; every Substance is a pure changeless identity, and 
therefore none is distinguishable from the rest. Here we 
reach the extreme limit of abstraction; the conception of 
Matter cannot be further attenuated, and perforce we must be 
contented with the purified residuum we have at last obtained. 

The mere fact that Matter has such a variety of significa- 
tions is of itself a sufficient reason for carefully marking off 
each from the rest. The tendency to pass unconsciously from 
the one to the other must lead, unless great care be taken, to 
a confusion of thought disastrous in its results. But there is 
a special reason, in the present instance, for exactly distinguish- 
ing the one from the other. As will be made good in the 
sequel, the whole reasoning by which Consciousness is plaus- 
ibly explained by the conception of Force, and only allowed a 
rank coérdinate with special Forces of nature, rests upon the 
tacit assumption that what is true of Matter, defined as an 
assemblage of units of mass, is true of Matter in its other 
definitions also. Because, in one signification of the term, it 
is correct to say that Matter is a collection of atoms, it is taken 
for granted that the conception of Force, which is a synthesis 
of Matter and of Motion, is adequate, not only to the defini- 
tion of Matter as displaying chemical, electrical, and physical 
properties, but to Existence in all its modes, including Life 
and Consciousness. We have seen, by a bare enumeration of 
the different meanings assignable to the term, that Matter 
connotes only those properties for the time regarded as essen- 
tial, and that the reality of those properties which, from a 
special point of view, are looked upon as unessential, is quietly 
ignored, if it is not positively denied. There is thus a real 
danger that the relative distinction of essential and unessen- 
tial should be regarded as an absolute distinction, with the 
result that all properties rejected for the time being as unes- 
sential should be thrown away altogether as so much waste of 
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nature. That this prevision of danger is not imaginary 
becomes manifest when we find the conception of Force, em- 
ployed as a rubric, applicable to all modes of existence. 

An examination of Mr. Spencer’s chapter on the Indestructi- 
bility of Matter® at once shows that the term Matter is em- 
ployed by him in all of the four senses distinguished above, 
and that the first three are made use of without any notice 
being taken of the transition from the one to the other. The 
doctrine of the indestructibility of Matter does not tell us any- 
thing whatever in regard to the permanence or fugitiveness, 
the ultimate reality or unreality, of physical, chemical, or vital 
relations ; it tells us only that the total number of the units 
of mass that together constitute Matter is a constant quantity. 
That this is the real force of the doctrine no one, we think, is 
likely to dispute, but very many are sure to forget. This in- 
destructibility of Matter, Mr. Spencer begins by saying, ‘‘ so 
far from being admitted as a self-evident truth, would, in 
primitive times, have been rejected as a self-evident error. 
There was once universally current a notion that things 
could vanish into absolute nothing, or arise out of absolute 
nothing.’’ This illusion has, however, been gradually dis- 
pelled by wider knowledge. ‘The comet that is all at once 
discovered in the heavens, and nightly waxes larger, is proved 
not to be a newly-created body, but a body that was until 
lately beyond the range of vision. * * * Conversely, the 
seeming annihilations of Matter turn out, on closer observa- 
tion, to be only changes of state. It is found, e. g., that the 
evaporated water, though it has become invisible, may be 
brought by condensation to its original shape.’’* 

Here Mr. Spencer uses the term ‘* Matter’? in two distinct 
senses — that of common sense, and that of science in its first 
mind. To say that the primitive man denied the doctrine of 
the indestructibility of Matter is true or false, according to 
the meaning we give to the term. If by Matter we mean 
that which is definable as a totality of units of mass, the 


5 First Principles, Part II., ch. 4. 
* First Principles, sec. 52, pp. 172, 173. 
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primitive man did not deny the indestructibility of matter, 
simply because he never thought of matter in that sense at 
all. If, on the other hand, we are to understand by Matter 
individual substances determined by the prominent prop- 
erties which they manifest to the unreflective consciousness, 
then undoubtedly the indestructibility of Matter was denied. 
But, it must be added, that it was correctly denied. Neither 
Mr. Spencer nor any one else would maintain that the comet, 
as a visible object, begins to be for the observer before it is 
observed, and it was only of things as observed that the 
primitive man made any affirmation. The indestructibility of 
Matter, in short, does not mean the absolute permanence of 
sensible properties, but only the absolute permanence of Mat- 
ter as a whole, of Matter as composed of indivisible units of 
mass. There is, therefore, no incompatibility in the denial of 
the permanence of sensible objects, and the affirmation of the 
permanence of the total quantity of Matter. That Mr. Spen- 
cer supposes the two propositions to be contradictory, surely 
argues the absence of a clear consciousness on his part of the 
distinction between two quite different conceptions of Matter. 
And, surely, there is further confusion in the first proof given 
of the indestructibility of Matter. That ‘*the evaporated 
water, though it has become invisible, may be brought by con- 
densation to its original shape,’’ proves that change in the 
sensible properties of things does not necessarily imply change 
in the essential properties ; but it does not prove what it ought 
to prove, viz., that the quantity of Matter always remains the 
same. Here, therefore, we have Matter employed, first, as 
that which has certain prominent, sensible properties; and, 
secondly, as that which has certain physical, chemical, or elec- 
trical properties; and neither of these is distinguished from 
the third conception of Matter, as that which is made up of 
a definite number of indivisible atoms. ‘ 

Mr. Spencer’s next step, however, shows that only in this 
last sense can we properly speak of the indestructibility of 
Matter. ‘* Not till the rise of quantitative chemistry,’’ he 
says, ‘‘could the conclusion suggested by such experiences 
be reduced toa certainty. When, having ascertained, not only 
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the combinations into which various substances enter, but also 
the proportions in which they combine, chemists were enabled to 
account for the matter that had made its appearance or become 
invisible, the proof was rendered complete. When, in place 
of the candle that had slowly burnt away, it was shown that 
certain calculable quantities of carbonic acid and water had 
resulted — when it was demonstrated that the joint weight of 
the carbonic acid and water thus produced, was equal to the 
weight of the candle, plus that of the oxygen uniting with its 
constituents during combustion —it was put beyond doubt 
that the carbon and hydrogen forming the candle were still in’ 
existence, and had simply changed their state.’’ Here we have 
exemplified the transition from the common conception of Mat- 
ter, through the first scientific conception of it, to the final defi- 
nition of it as a combination of units of mass. When Mr. 
Spencer speaks of the ‘‘ candle that has slowly burnt away,’’ 
he is speaking of Matter simply as the totality of sensible sub- 
stances—of Matter as understood by common sense. So long 
as a substance retains the properties by which it is known and 
identified, it may change, but its substantiality remains undis- 
turbed; when the properties assumed to he essential to it, 
and fixed in a name, are no longer present, the identity of the 
substance is denied. Secondly, by the identity of Matter, Mr. 
Spencer means the permanence of the chemical and other 
properties that, together, define the essence of substances. The 
candle ‘*burns slowly away,’’ —7. e., the sensible properties 
disappear, but ‘‘ certain calculable quantities of carbonic acid 
and water have resulted,’’ 7. e., the properties by the scientific 
chemist known to be essential have not disappeared, but are 
permanent. The constituent elements of the substance no 
longer occupy the same relative position as regards each other ; 
but, while separated, they still exist, ready to recombine, the 
moment the old conditions are restored. Here, again, what 
we have is not the indestructibility of Matter as it must be 
conceived by the correlationist, but the permanence of the 
elementary constituents of substances as defined by their 
chemical attributes. And hence we find Mr. Spencer coming, 
at last, to the third conception of matter. The ‘ joint weight 
XTM—11 
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of the carbonic acid and water,’’ produced by the burning 
away of the candle, is ** equal to the weight of the candle, plus 
that of the oxygen uniting with its constituents during com- 
bustion.’’ Even here we have not a perfectly clear presenta- 
tion of the conception of Matter, in the sense in which alone 
we can speak of the indestructibility of matter, for weight 
properly comes under the notion of Force, not under that 
of Matter. The reason of this want of definiteness, of 
course, is, as we shall afterwards see at more length, that the 
extremity of abstraction, condensed in the term Matter, has 
to be corrected by the reintroduction of elements presup- 
posed in that abstraction, and hence it has to be admitted, as 
is virtually done here, that the atomic conception of real exist- 
ence is only a partial expression of the truth. Still it is 
evident, on consideration, that what alone is conceived as 
absolutely permanent is the quantity of the constituents, 7. e., 
the number of units of mass, as measured by their joint weight. 
Here, therefore, we come to that final definition of Matter 
which is alone really established by the doctrine of its inde- 
structibility. No sensible property, no chemical or physical 
property, of substances is permanent; nature undergoes per- 
petual metamorphoses, but all through the infinite variety of 
its changes, the unitary masses of matter are unchanged and 
unchangeable. This is the basis of the atomic theory. Ab- 
stracting from all other differences of the real world, and 
fixing exclusively upon the attribute of solidity, we may affirm, 
provided we are allowed to endow the different sorts of atoms 
with different weights, that the mass of every body, and of 
every constituent element of a body, never either increases or 
diminishes. There may be change in the relative positions of 
masses, or of the molecules or atoms composing masses, but 
none in the quantity of the masses, because none in the indi- 
vidual atoms. From which it directly follows that the total 
number of units of mass must be eternally the same— in other 
words, that matter is unchangeable in its total quantity. It 
is evident, from this, that the doctrine of the indestructibility 
of matter is based upon a partial or abstract consideration 
of the real world, and that any theory which treats this 
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abstraction as if it were synonymous with concrete existence, 
must end in a distorted conception of the more complex ele- 
ments of existence. It is this process of abstraction which, 
unaware of its own character, gives rise to the supposition 
that Intelligence is definable as a special Force among other 
coordinate Forces. By tracing the successive stages of its 
growth we may, perhaps, help to dispel the illusion that the 
unity and permanence of the intelligible world is adequately 
formulated in the doctrine of the indestructibility of matter 
and the persistence of force. 

The very beginning of the intelligent comprehension of 
reality cannot be regarded as analysis alone, nor synthesis 
alone, but as one indivisible act comprehending both within 
itself. The initiary limit of knowledge may be formulated 
either in the judgment, ‘This is real,’’ or in the identical 
judgment, ‘*I know this as real.’’ But this judgment, it 
must be observed, is partly an abstraction that does not 
adequately express all that is implied in the very simplest 
knowledge of that which is real. For ‘* This’’ is perfectly 
indeterminate, whereas every real conception is determinate. 
Correctly to formulate the beginning of real knowledge, we 
must throw our judgment into the shape, ‘* This is not That,”’ 
or, from the side of the subject, ‘*1 know This as distin- 
guished from That.’’ The first reality known, or the primary 
act of knowledge, is therefore concrete. The beginning of 
intelligent experience is only expressible in the form of a 
syllogism, not in the form of a conception, or even of a judg- 
ment. The analytical aspect of this real act is the affirmation 
of one property or relation as real; its synthetical aspect is 
the comprehension of both properties or relations as only real 
in their community with each other. On the side of in- 
telligence, the analysis is the reference of one property, 
thought as the negative of another, and therefore itself as 
positive, to a universal self; the synthesis is the twofold ref- 
erence of both to the same indivisible self. Hence the fallacy 
of the ordinary theory of abstraction; hence the elaborate 
trifling of common Logic, which runs out into a bewildering 
maze of subtleties, and perversely represents Thinking as the 
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very superfluous process of converting reality into fiction. 
Real objects, it is supposed, are first constituted of various 
properties, revealed by the immediate presentations of Sense ; 
and then Thought, of its own arbitrary choice, selects one 
out of the number, and sets it apart for special contempla- 
tion. Now, such an imaginary process of Abstraction is 
supposed to be possible only because a complex act, having 
the double aspect of analysis and synthesis, has gone before 
and supplied a concrete reality to operate upon. We may 
easily see what gives countenance to this false explanation of 
the process of thought. There is a sense in which it may be 
said that knowledge is based upon abstraction or analysis. 
The comprehension of one property in pure isolation is a feat 
that can be performed by no conceivable intelligence, since 
every property is itself only in relation to another property ; 
but in the advance of knowledge, by successive differentiation, 
it naturally comes about that a greater degree of interest 
attaches to one term of a relation than to another. Hence 
one property, or one set of properties, is looked upon as 
positive, in contrast to the other or others, which are regarded 
as negative. The distinction is itself a purely arbitrary one, 
for the term from one point of view called positive may from 
another point of view be termed negative. But this predomi- 
nant interest in one term of a relation, while it does not con- 
vert the isolated term into an independent reality, yet prepares 
the way for the illusion that it does so. And hence, at a later 
stage of thought, the positive properties —the properties in 
which an excess of interest is felt— are classed together as the 
essence, or definition of a thing, while the negative properties 
are vaguely passed over as unessential. But essential and 
unessential, like positive and negative, are purely relative 
distinctions ; what from interest is now conceived as essential, 
is again rejected as unessential. It must, therefore, never be 
forgotten that, when we speak of the essence of a thing, we 
do not thereby limit reality for all time to the special group 
of properties we have in view for the time being. When 
Matter is said to be defined by the property of solidity, its 
essence, it is a tremendous perversion of the truth to suppose 
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that by such a limitation we have, as by a magical incantation, 
caused all the other relations of the universe to disappear. 
Those properties classed as essential, fixed in a definition, and 
marked by a common name, are real; but they are not all 
that is real. The conception of Matter as a congeries of indi- 
visible units of mass is not intrinsically truer or more valuable 
than the conception of Matter as defined in the totality of 
Chemical relations. Intrinsically, the one is as important as 
the other ; relatively, the one or the other is more important, 
according to the special point of view; absolutely, 7. e., asa 
formulation of existence in its completeness, the more com- 
plex conception is the more important of the two. The term 
Matter, like all other common names, is simply a short-hand 
method of designating one aspect of real existence; it is no 
mystic spell to conjure all other relations into nonentity. The 
only sense, then, in which it can be said that knowledge is 
gained by an analytical process is that in which the mind’s 
interest in a special set of properties overrides its interest in 
another set ; so that the negative term of the relation is passed 
over as unessential, and only the positive term is attended to. 
In reality, as has been shown, analysis is not a single process, 
but only one aspect of a single process; just because one 
property is only an element in reality, and, therefore, in itself 
an abstraction, every real act of knowledge is synthetic not 
less than analytic. 

The reality.of a property depends upon its negative relation 
to another property. To this we must add that the relation 
of the two terms is real solely because of their relation to 
the Intelligence manifesting itself in them. The judgment, 
‘This is not That,’’ may be more fitly thrown into the for- 
mula, ‘*This is known not to be That.’’ It is a stubborn illu- 
sion, shared alike by the man of common sense and by the 
purely scientific man, that, besides the properties or relations 
by which things are constituted, there is a third ‘* something,”’ 
separable from the thinking self, and constituting the only 
real existence. Our analysis, however, of the initial act of 
knowledge makes it evident that this ‘‘ something ’’ is simply 
the abstraction of relation-to-intelligence. Remove the rela- 
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tion to intelligence, with its double aspect of positive and 
negative, essential and unessential, and nothing whatever re- 


‘ mains. The relation is real, and the thinking self is real, but 


there is no ‘‘ something’’ over and above this unity of uni- 
versal and particular. And the real relation thus constituted 
by intelligence is not a merely particular judgment; in the 
reality of the relation is involved its absoluteness or univer- 
sality ; and this we may express in the judgment, ‘* This par- 
ticular relation is universal.’’ A relation because it is real is 
universal, and it is universal because it is thought. No doubt it 
may be afterwards discovered that, from a higher point of 
view, the relation at first regarded as absolutely permanent is 
not in itself permanent, but has to be carried up into a wider 
universal ; but this does not destroy its reality, and therefore 
does not affect its universality. The subsequent advances in 
knowledge, as repetitions of the primary act of knowledge, 
involve’a process of combined analysis and synthesis, and 
thus existence increases in complexity, while intelligence never 
loses its unity. We may, therefore, say that knowledge pro- 
ceeds from the less to the more concrete, the more to the less 
abstract, the less to the more known. Hence common 
knowledge is more abstract, or less concrete, than scientific 
knowledge. Here, again, it is important to notice that, from 
the mind’s predominant interest in some terms over others, 
certain properties are classed as essential, others as unessen- 
tial.¥ Thus, existence gets separated into groups of positive 
attributes, while the other attributes are vaguely merged in 
the general conception of negation. From this point of view 
common knowledge may be said to be analytic, not because 
analysis is possible apart from synthesis, but because the mind’s 
interest in the positive attributes gives them a fictitious excess 
of reality for the time. @Thus, the way is made easy for that 
formulation of common sense which, overlooking the nega- 
tive movement involved in the process of knowledge, con- 
ceives existence as made up of a number of individual things 
or substances having purely positive attributes. Hence, a 
double illusion: the illusion that the substance itself is real, 
apart from its relations to other substances, and that it is real 
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out of relation to intelligence. Just as the negative factor 
implied in every form of reality is passed over asif it were 
not, because of the almost exclusive interest taken for the 
time being in the affirmative factor, so the still less manifest 
relation of the properties to intelligence is overlooked or mis- 
interpreted. Accordingly, we find the empiricist, who formu- 
lates the common-sense conception of reality, speaking in lan- 
guage which implies the threefold fiction of ‘* something ”’ 
apart from its properties, of positive attributes in isolation 
from negative, and of a concrete reality independent of intelli- 
gence. Recognizing the analytic or affirmative side of knowl- 
edge, and passing over the synthetic or negative side, he is 
led to separate real existence from that which is the necessary 
condition of its reality. The same imperfect comprehension 
of the elements of knowledge and of reality which leads him 
to raise the positive or relatively essential properties to the 
‘* bad eminence ’’ of independent sovereignty also suggest to 
him to separate Matter, as defined by one set of properties, 
from Intelligence, as defined by another set, and to claim for 
each a reality of its own. He passes from the one to the 
other in turn, and cannot be got to see that, as the negative 
aspect of reality has also a positive side, a real world apart 
from a universalizing intelligence to make it real, is as much 
a fiction as a circumference without a center. 

The development of common into scientific knowledge in- 
volves a great increase in that double process of differentiation 
and integration which is implied in the simplest conception of 
reality. The universe increases immensely in complexity, but 
at the same time it coalesces into a more perfect unity. Here, 
also, countenance is given to the false conception of real knowl- 
edge as a process of analysis or abstraction. The empiricist 
is not content merely to separate Thought and Matter as 
abstract opposites of each other. He applies the same process 
of abstraction to the various aspects in which Nature itself is 
contemplated by the scientific mind in its different moods. 
Common knowledge really grows up by means of a dialectical 
process, in which there is a perpetual equilibrium of the posi- 
tive and the negative aspects of reality. But as the individual 
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mind interests itself temporarily only in the attributes it con- 
ceives as positive or essential, the negative or unessential 
attributes are passed over with a hasty glance and forgotten. 
Thus the equilibrium is destroyed. The same dialectical pro- 
cess, and the same predominance of interest in certain select 
relations of existence, is manifested in the procedure of the 
special sciences ; witht his difference —that each tendency is 
carried out to its extreme. The scientific man breaks up the 
first immediate unity of things, which is sufficient to satisfy 
the languid interest of common sense, and in this analysis he 
vastly extends the synthesis essential to all experience, increas- 
ing a thousandfold the complexity of the known universe. But 
as his interest centres, not in the easily accessible relations 
alone regarded by common sense, but in those hidden away 
from its superficial gaze, he naturally treats the sensible prop- 
erties of things as unimportant and unessential. This affords 
the empiricist fresh scope for misconstruction. The relations 
of things which are accessible to all are not for that reason 
absolutely unessential, but they are apt to be thought so by 
one who places himeelf at the purely scientific point of view. 
And this is what the empiricist frequently does. Overlooking, 
in his haste, the negative element essential to all knowledge, 
he assumes that the relations labelled ‘* essential ’’ by science 
need alone to be considered, while those relations classed by it 
as ‘‘ unessential’’ may be thrown out as so much useless lum- 
ber. But no aspect of reality, or of knowledge, is unessen- 
tial to one who proposes to formulate the conditions of reality 
as a whole, and to give a true account of the nature of knowl- 
edge. Part of the problem of Philosophy is, in fact, to bring 
forward into the light those elements of existence and of 
knowledge that, by common sense and by the special sciences, 
are allowed to rest in shadow. Philosophy can plead no pre- 
dominant interest in one aspect of the world rather than in 
another, for to it all are alike important and alike essential. 
The equilibrium of real existence disturbed by the preoccu- 
pation of common sense and of science must be restored. 
Philosophy may not pander to the one-sidedness of common 
and of scientific knowledge without violating its most sacred 
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duty; it must formulate existence in its totality, dismissing 
no aspect of it with a contemptuous ‘‘ unessential!’’ The 
empiricist does not know his duty, and hence he seizes upon 
the analytic side of knowledge, to the neglect of the ‘* syn- 
thetic unity of experience.’’ And not only does he throw 
aside as unessential those real relations emphasized by com- 
mon sense, but he is prone to dismiss from his thoughts 
all elements of reality except the most abstract. Having 
once entered upon the path of abstraction, he is never 
at rest until he has followed it up to its issue. The rejec- 
tion of the sensible properties of common knowledge is not 
enough, but he must go on to remove even such manifestly 
‘real properties as those conceived to be essential by the 
chemist, the physicist, and the astronomer ; nay, he will carry 
the process of pure analysis to its utmost limit, and pause 
only when his frenzy for abstractions has faded away into 
an ecstatic vision of Matter in itself. The nude form of a 
universe, differentiated only by a multiplicity of units of mass, 
is still too concrete, too definite for him; he has not yet 
stripped existence to the bone, and he must complete the pro- 
cess, or be miserable. Such devotion to the abstract not only 
renders a true philosophy an impossibility, but it completely 
misconstrues the essential character of scientific procedure. 
The differentiation of physical from chemical relations, and 
of the latter from dynamic relations, is not only a justifiable 
procedure of science, but it is the condition of scientific prog- 
ress ; the elimination of all motion, change, and life from the 
world is essential to the comprehension of the world as a col- 
lection of units of mass, and to exactness in dynamical and 
chemical conceptions. But because the special sciences, for 
sufficient reasons of their own, concentrate their attention 
upon certain aspects of existence, to the exclusion of others 
not less essential, that is no reason why the philosopher, who 
is not bound by the same rules as the scientist, should raise 
the special to the dignity of the universal. The dry bones of 
reality must again be clothed upon and touched with new life 
before any theory adequately representing the infinite fulness 
of the intelligible universe can be framed. 
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‘¢It is important,’’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘‘ to bear in mind that 
all our scientific conceptions are analytical, and, at the best, 
only approximative. They are analytical, because science is 
‘seeing with other eyes,’ and looks away from the synthetic 
fact of experience to see what is not visible there. They are 
approximations, because they are generalities.’’"® The con- 
trast here drawn between common knowledge as synthetic 
and scientific knowledge as analytic is utterly fallacious. 
There are not two discrepant processes of knowledge, but all 
knowledge is developed in the same way, by a differentiation 
that is at the same time integration—an analysis that includes 
synthesis. The unity of the process of knowledge is just as 
perfect as the unity of existence and the unity of intelligent 
experience. Common knowledge is more remote from reality 
than science, and hence it is more ‘‘ general,’’ or abstract. 
When Science, to use one of Mr. Lewes’s illustrations, re- 
solves Light into undulations of ether acting upon the retina, 
it does not pass from fact to abstraction, from synthesis to 
analysis. The point of view is changed; but in the change 
there is an actual increase in differentiation and integration, 
an advance from the more to the less general, the less to the 
more concrete. By breaking up the phenomenon of Light 
into its factors, the undulations of an elastic medium and the 
the sensibility of the retina, the phenomenon is more exactly 
defined ; the analysis is, at the same time, a new synthesis. 
And this is but a single instance of the general procedure of 
Science. It is true that, if we attend solely to its analytic 
aspect, as Mr. Lewes does, and attempt to build an exhaustive 
theory of the process of knowledge upon that alone, we may 
contrast the fulness of reality, characteristic of common 
knowledge, with the extreme tenuity of scientific knowledge ; 
but to do so is simply to misinterpret the one kind of 
knowledge as well as the other. Both alike proceed, 
and must proceed, by a dialectic process that is neither 
analytic nor synthetic, but both in one; and both alike 
distinguish the essential from the unessential, the positive 
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from the negative. Common sense attends only to those 
relations that rouse its interest, and all others it dismisses as 
unimportant. And as the attributes so selected are simply 
the most superficial, the knowledge of common sense is nec- 
essarily more ‘‘general’’ than the knowledge of science. 
What by the plain man is regarded as essential, is passed over 
as unessential by the scientific man; the interest of the latter - 
lies in the more recondite properties of things, and hence 
those commonly known are taken for granted and lightly 
passed over. Science, as such, however, does not deny the 
reality of the ordinary relations ; that is left for the empirical 
philosopher, who plumes himself upon the exclusive accuracy 
with which he formulates scientific procedure. When you 
know that 7+-5=12, you cannot be forever repeating the slow 
process of adding unit to unit. So, when the common 
properties of things are once known, they are as a matter of 
course taken for granted, and henceforth treated as = x. 
Hence the seeming abstractness of scientific knowledge, as 
compared with ordinary knowledge. But the abstractness is 
only seeming ; we cannot be always going back to the very 
beginning of knowledge, but must take something for granted, 
and start afresh. Thus, science, without denying established 
relations, widens the area of existence, and increases the com- 
plexity of knowledge. It is by a reciprocal analysis and 
synthesis that science comes to classify one set of relations 
as essential and another set as unessential. But, as no real 
properties are unessential in the last resort, the distinction is 
an artifice of science, not one determining the nature of real 
existence itself. Mr. Lewes’s mistake is that of all em- 
piricists; he takes the real world, in the plenitude of its 
known relations, and this he supposes to be known by a 
‘* synthesis of sensibles.’’ That is to say, the presentations 
of Sense reveal existence as it truly is; and hence science, 
as contemplating only special aspects of existence, stands in 
unfavorable contrast to the knowledge of common sense. 
But, in the first place, Sense does not give real objects, for it 
gives of itself nothing at all; and, secondly, supposing it did, 
it would be ‘ synthetic’’ only by including scientific knowl- 
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edge as a part of universal knowledge. On the first point, 
nothing more needs to be added. The second point brings 
out the fallacious procedure of empircism into especial promi- 
nence. Mr. Lewes contemplates the real world after the 
completion of the long process by which it has been mani- 
fested to intelligence, or, more correctly, after intelligence has 
manifested itself in it; and hence, attending only to a part of 
that process at a time, he plausibly tells us that science deals 
only with ‘* generalities.’ Most assuredly it does, if we con- 
template the intelligible world as a whole; most assuredly it 
does not, if we are speaking of it as compared with ordinary 
knowledge. The part is always less than the whole, and 
therefore more abstract ; to say that the world as it interests 
science is partial or abstract, compared with the world in the 
plenitude of its relations, while a true, is not a very instruc- 
tive remark; and to maintain that it is more abstract than 
that common-sense knowledge with which it starts, and which 
it is its one object to extend, is an utter perversion of the 
truth. Empircism is perpetually oscillating between truism 
and falsehood. 

Mr. Spencer, as his readers are never allowed to forget, holds 
that, after giving an ‘‘ inductive ’’ proof of a proposition, it is 
necessary straightway to supplement it by a ‘* deductive’”’ 
proof. It is curious that it has never occurred to him that 
two things which cannot be permitted to stand alone must be 
but two aspects of the same thing. If either proof is com- 
plete in itself, why weaken it by the suggestion that it is in 
need of being complemented by its opposite? There is a true 
instinct in this double process of demonstration, but, like other 
instincts, it has a very imperfect comprehension of itself. The 
opposition of Induction and Deduction is but another aspect 
of the fulse separation of Synthesis and Analysis. There is a 
real justification, from the point of view of scientific knowl- 
edge, in separating the one aspect from the other, and there 
is no practical harm done in regarding each as a separate pro- 
cess. For science rests upon an unformulated abstraction 
from Intelligence, and rightly regards its task as complete 
when it has set forth those relations that in their totality 
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express the realm of Nature. It is otherwise with philosophy, 
which proposes to itself the more ambitious task of formulat- 
ing existence as a whole, and therefore essays to show the 
ultimate relations of Nature and Intelligence. Science, as 
has been reiterated, perhaps to weariness, is interested only 
in certain aspects of reality, and hence it takes for granted the 
relations of things familiar to common sense. Things, as par- 
tially qualified, are its points of departure, and its own pecu- 
liar procedure consists in extending and widening common 
knowledge. Thus it may rightly enough be said to proceed 
‘‘ from the known to the unknown,”’ or, as we should prefer to 
say, from the less to the more known. This is what science 
knows as Induction. 

It is rightly held that no advance in knowledge is possible 
by what Syllogistic Logic calls Deduction, since by a mere 
restatement of that which is already assumed to be known 
no advance to the ‘‘ unknown ”’ can possibly be made. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder at the contempt of science for 
mere conceptions.’” The contempt is a healthy one. The 
man of science knows that to gain any real knowledge he 
must begin where common sense leaves off; that to know 
more about existence he must go out beyond ordinary concep- 
tions of existence. Empirical Logic, here following scientific 
thought, also asserts that knowledge is gained by a discovery 
of new relations of things ; and, so far, it is correct. But, as 
it falsely asserts that our common knowledge of things is 
acquired by passive observation, it takes for granted that indi- 
vidual things, or particular ‘ facts,’’ are discerned without 
any constructive activity of intelligence. Hence, the discov- 
ery of new relations is supposed still to leave individual 
things in their isolation. The only change in things is in 
their greater complexity. The real world is now supposed to 
have, independently of intelligence, all the properties revealed 
by science, as well as those known in ordinary knowledge. 
Induction now assumes quite a different aspect. It consists in 
the separation, one by one, of properties already assumed to be 
known, and hence it is no longer a progress from ‘‘ the known 
to the unknown,”’ but a regress from the more to the less 
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known. By abstraction, it is supposed, a general law is dis- 
covered ; and this law, once discovered, may be shown to apply 
to the particular facts from which it was abstracted. The 
process of reasoning down from the general law to the partic- 
ular fucts is Deduction. Now here we have a confusion between 
a universal as law of nature and a universal as an abstract 
conception. If nature is already known in the fulness of its 
relations, what possible sense is there in seeking for laws of 
nature, which are but special groups of relations considered 
apart? If everything is known already, there is no need 
either of Induction or of Deduction. By a bare intuition we 
mzy comprehend all things, and any process of knowledge is 
not only useless, but impossible. Thus, the measure of truth 
which Empirical Logic had attained to in the judgment that 
knowledge proceeds ‘‘ from the known to the unknown’”’ is 
again lost in a theory of Deduction, that, assuming a perfectly 
known world to begin with, can only explain the process of 
knowledge as a retreat from the better known to the less 
known. If we take the first, and relatively correct, notion of 
Induction as a progress from the less to the more known, we 
muy easily give it a form that will correctly embody the true 
process of knowledge. Every advance in knowledge is the 
discovery of a new relation, and every new relation is, from its 
connection with intelligence, necessary and universal. Thus © 
scientific knowledge does not first reveal a number of discon- 
nected particulars, and then proceed to combine them into a 
general law. The law is discerned in the discernment of the 
particulars. A law is neither more nor less than a complex of 
relations, and all relations are ipso facto universal and neces- 
sary. The distinction between ‘ fact ’’ and ‘+ law”’ is a purely 
relative one. A fact is not by itself regarded as a law, but 
it contains the universal element which is characteristic of 
law. In speaking of facts, we are looking rather at the par- 
ticular than the universal aspect of relations; in speaking of 
a law, we contemplate the universal rather than the particular 
aspect. But there is no real separation in reality or in knowl- 
edge. That which is real is necessarily universal, and there 
is no universality apart from reality. Induction emphasizes 
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the particular aspect of reality. Deduction emphasizes the 
universal. In the one, it is said, we go from the particular to 
the universal ; in the other, from the universal to the particu- 
lar. Correctly stated, there is no ‘*‘ going’’ from the one to 
the other at all, for each only exists in and through the other. 
If the particular did not imply the universal, no combination 
of particulars would be possible, and hence there could be no 
universal law ; the universal separated from the particular is 
no law, but a barren abstraction. The true process of knowl- 
edge is, therefore, one combining these two aspects of knowl- 
edge in one indivisible act. There is not pure Induction or 
pure Deduction, but both; and the separation of the one 
aspect from the other, however convenient it may be to the 
individual enquirer, is but a logical artifice, that in no way 
affects the real indivisibility of the one dialectic process. 
These considerations warn us beforehand what we are to 
expect from the ‘‘ inductive ’’ and ** deductive ’’ proofs offered 
by Mr. Spencer in support of the doctrine of the indestructi- 
bility of Matter. We may be certain that they are but differ- 
ent ways of stating the same thing, and that the one simply 
makes explicit that which in the other is implicit. The in- 
ductive proof is briefly this: Take any substance, and find 
out by weighing it the number of its constituent atoms ; let it 
undergo a chemical or physical process of change, and it will 
be found that the number of constituent atoms is still exactly 
the same as before. Here we start from the ordinary empir- 
ical assumption that a thing, as variously qualified, is given by 
purely passive observation. The Induction itself is further 
supposed to be a process of passive observation. But, if that 
be the case, how can we legitimately pass from our par- 
ticular observations of individual substances to the univer- 
sal affirmation that Matter as a whole is indestructible? As 
Hume has shown, the mere observation of facts does not enti- 
tle us to make any universal judgment; we are confined to 
the judgment, ‘* This substance, so long as I observe it, re- 
mains the same in quantity.’’ The tacit assumption, therefore, 
which underlies this so-called inductive proof is that the pro- 
portion between weight and mass, or force and matter, because 
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it holds good in particular instances, also holds good univer- 
sally ; in other words, every real relation is universal. The 
‘¢ deductive ’’ proof simply brings out into relief the assump- 
tion here obscurely made. We may conceive Matter to be 
compressed, it is said, to any finite extent, but we can never 
conceive it to be compressed into nothing. Now, there is no 
difficulty in conceiving —7. e., imagining —any given unit of 
mass to be reduced in size, so long as we contemplate the mass 
per se, without introducing the conception of weight or force 
impressed. In like manner, it is perfectly easy to imagine the 
decrease of the given weight of any mass, so long as we ab- 
stract from the mass and look only at the weight. - What, 
then, is inconceivable? Manifestly, the conception of a mass 
that is not proportional to weight, or of weight that is not 
proportional to mass. We cannot conceive Matter compressed 
into nothing, because we cannot conceive the compression 
of nothing. The deductive proof, therefore, asserts univer- 
sally that mass and weight are correlative and proportional. 
How is this known? Evidently by an appeal to Induction. 
The universal law has no meaning except in and through its 
particulars ; it is a mere name, until we assume certain real 
relations of mass and weight. The truth underlying these 
proofs, therefore, is that every particular relation is univer- 
sal. This universality and particularity are alike due to intel- 
ligence. The comprehension of any relation as real is at the 
same time the affirmation that, wherever that relation exists, 
there the universal law holds good. The doctrine of the in- 
destructibility of matter is but an imperfect statement of the 
immortality of intelligence. 

The fourth, or metaphysical conception of Matter is, in one 
view, an utter perversion of the relations of existence and in- 
telligence, and, in another view, an unconscious testimony to 
their unity. We have seen that, while knowledge is in all 
cases a double process of analysis and synthesis, induction 
and deduction, there is yet a natural illusion which gives coun- 
tenance to the fallacy that the product of knowledge is due to 
analysis only. In the search for an ultimate unity, the mo- 
tive power of all philosophical speculation, there is a predis- 
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position to fix upon the positive aspect of thought, to the ex- 
clusion of the negative aspect. Put into practice, this pre- 
disposition results in the false supposition that unity is to be 
sought by abstraction, and not by synthesis, in the elimination 
of differences, not in the combination of differences in a higher 
unity. Empiricism, in dealing with the known world, ends in 
the exclusion of all except quantitative relations as unessen- 
tial or negative. But this still leaves a trace of differentia- 
tion, and the restless aspiration after a perfect unity only 
finds its object, or supposes it has found it, in the pure, undif- 
ferentiated unity of Marrer IN ITSELF. Now, when we ask 
what relation this pallid abstraction has to the process of 
knowledge, we find that it is just its ideal beginning, the 
mere ‘*something is,’’ the Aristotelian 54. Thought has 
gone through a laborious experience, only to reach as its goal 
the point from which it set out. Strictly speaking, as has 
already been shown, this supposed realization of the high 
aspiration after unity is not even the initial limit of knowl- 
edge, for that involves the reflection of one term of a relation 
upon the other, and of both into the intelligence which is their 
source. ‘*Something,’’ or ‘* Matter in itself,’’ is the bare 
predicate of reality, detached from its proper connection and 
raised by abstraction to a fictitious independence ; or, otherwise 
expressed, it is the ‘think ’’ without the «I.’’ To invest 
this vague prophecy of the unity of all existence — or, what is 
the same thing, of the unity of intelligence — with mysterious 
and awe-inspiring attributes, is but to destroy the abstract 
purity of Matter in itself, and to become the prey of an 
imagination freed from contact with the real world. The 
self-deception which finds in pure Being a fit object of worship 
is only worthy of tolerance because it may be regarded as an 
unconscious testimony to the real identity of Thought and 
Existence. It is a true philosophic impulse, which ever points 
onward to a perfect unity, reconciling all differences ; but the 
impatience and confusion of thought which lead to the notion 
that a true unity is to be found by the facile process of ignor- 
ing all differences is a perversion of that impulse, and a 
destruction at once of knowledge and of reality. 
12 
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The result of our investigation thus far is to show that Mat- 
ter, as conceived by the correlationists, is synonymous with 
indivisible units of mass, and excludes from its essence or 
definition all other relations whatever. ‘* Matter,’’ says Mr. 
Lewes, ‘‘is the Felt, viewed in its statical aspect.’’® If for 
«*Felt’’ we substitute Intelligible,’’ and interpret the 
phrase ‘‘in its statical aspect’’ to mean ‘*‘ conceived as 
exclusive units of mass,’’ this definition may be adopted. 
Intelligence, at the stage in question, conceives the universe 
as absolutely indifferent to all change, not excluding change of 
place or motion, and attends only to the permanence of its 
extended and solid particles. This is not absolutely the first 
stage in the rational evolution of the real world, as revealed 
by science, but it is one of the earlier stages. The simplest 
conception of all, as we saw, was that of Space, the synthesis 
of homogeneous units, definable only us each external to the 
rest. This mere outerness begins to give way in the notion 
of Time, the synthesis of homogeneous units that are, not only 
out of each other, but, so to speak, into each other. The 
synthesis of Space and Time is the conception of Position, 
the mutual relation of relatively concrete units of space, that 
persist through successive times. Positions, as indifferent to 
each other, and as filled, form the content of the conception of 
Matter, defined as an aggregate of mutually exclusive units of 
mass. But as all positions are relative to each other, and as 
all alike may be filled, there is implicit in the notion of Posi- 
tion the more concrete idea of Motion, and in the notion of 
filled positions, the idea of specific motion, 7. e., the motion 
of Matter. Matter, defined as a congeries of exclusive units of 
mass, thus finds its justification in the correlative notion of 
concrete Motion. Hence, the conception of existence, as 
arrested in isolated atomic units, has to be corrected by the 
conception of those units as changing their relative positions. 
The conception of Motion is thus the first remove from the 
purely abstract notion of the real world —the first negation of 
the atomic conception of existence. The complete justifica- 
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tion of this negation is to be found in the notion of Force, 
which is a negation of negation, a second remove from the 
abstract conception of things. Motion and Force, in their 
relations to Matter, will, therefore, be our next topic. 


JACOB BOEHME. 


[TRANSLATED FROM HEGEL’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, BY EDWIN D. MEAD. ] 


I. 


From Lord Bacon, the English lord chancellor, and the chief 
leader of all external, sensuous philosophizing, we turn to the 
Philosophus Teutonicus, as he was called, to the shoemaker of 
Lusatia — a man of whom we Germans need not be ashamed. 
It was, indeed, through him that philosophy first appeared in 
_ Germany with a distinctive German character. He stands in 
the directly opposite extreme to Bacon, and was called Theos- 
ophus Teutonicus, even as formerly Mysticism was called 
Philosophia Teutonica. 

This Jacob Boehme was long forgotten, and was decried as a 
pietistic visionary. The period of enlightenment, especially, 
limited the number of his students. Even Leibnitz es- 
teemed him highly; but not until more recent times has he 
again been duly honored, and has the profundity of his 
thought again become acknowledged. It is certain that, on 
the one hand, he does not deserve that old contempt; but 
neither, on the other hand, is he entitled to that high honor to 
which the present has sought to elevate him. To call him a 
visionary signifies nothing. If one pleases, one can call every 
philosopher so, including Epicurus and Bacon ; for even these 
have held that man has his true reality in something other than 
eating and drinking, or the every-day life of hewing wood, or 
making clothes, or buying and selling. As to the high honor 
to which Boehme has been elevated, he owes it especially to 
his form of contemplation and sentiment ; for contemplation 
and inward feeling, praying and longing, the figurative style 
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of thinking, allegorizing, and the like, are held by some to be 
the genuine form of philosophy. But it is only in the idea, in 
thought, that philosophy has its truth —that the absolute can 
be expressed, or that indeed it és, as it is in itself. On this 
side Boehme is a perfect barbarian—a man _ nevertheless, 
who, along with his crude mode of representation, possesses a 
concrete, deep heart. Since he has no method, or order, it is 
difficult to give a presentation of his philosophy. 

Jacob Boehme was born in 1575, in Old Seidenberg, near 
Goerlitz, in Upper Lusatia. His parents were poor peasants, 
and in his boyhood he herded cattle. He was brought up 
in Lutheranism, to which he always adhered. The biography 
which accompanies his work was written by a clergyman, who 
knew him personally. We find much in this biography con- 
cerning the various agitations through which he arrived at 
deeper perception. Even as a herdsman on the pastures, as 
he relates of himself, he had most wonderful visions. The 
first wonderful vision came to him in a thicket, in which he 
saw a cavern and a box of money. Startled by this splendor, 
he was inwardly awakened out of dull stupidity; but the 
vision did not reappear. He was afterwards apprenticed to a 
shoemaker. It was chiefly through the text (Luke xi., 13), 
‘* Your Father in Heaven shall give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him,’’ that he was roused to the thought that in 
order to know the truth he should, in simplicity of spirit, 
earnestly and continually pray, seek and knock, until he, then 
on his wanderings with his master, should, through the passing 
of the Father into the Son according to the Spirit, be carried 
over into the holy Sabbath and glorious day of rest of souls, 
and that thus his prayer should be answered. Thereupon (ac- 
cording to his own account, ) he ‘* was surrounded with divine 
light, and remained for seven days in the highest divine con- 
templation and fulness of joy.’’ His master dismissed him 
on this account, with the remark that he could not afford to 

‘keep a prophet with him. After this he lived in Goerlitz. 
In 1594 he became a master shoemaker, and married. Later, 
‘¢in the year 1600, in the twenty-fifth year of his age,’’ the 
light appeared to him again in a second vision, of the. same 
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sort as the first. According to his own account, he saw a 
brightly polished pewter vessel in the chamber, and ‘ through 
the sudden sight of the lovely, jovial lustre ’’ of the metal, he 
was conducted (in a fit of abstraction, and in the entrancement 
of his astral spirit) ‘* to the central point of secret Nature,’’ 
and into the light of the Divine Being. ‘* He went out before 
the gate and into the fields, in order to drive this vision out of 
his head, and yet he experienced the feeling none the less, but 
rather longer, stronger, and clearer’; so that, by means of the 
imparted signs or figures, outlines and colors, he could, as it 
were, see into the heart and innermost nature of all things 
(which position, so strongly forced upon him, he also main-. 
tains and glorifies in his book De Signatura Ierum), on ac- 
count of which he overflowed with great joy, thanked God, 
and turned peacefully to his domestic affairs.’’ Later he 
wrote many works. He remained in Goerlitz, working at his 
trade, and there, in 1624, he died. 

His works have received special attention from the Dutch, 
and therefore most of the editions have been published in 
Amsterdam, though reprinted in Hamburg. His first work 
was the ** Aurora;’’ or, ** The Morning Red in its Rising, ”’ 
which was followed by many others; that entitled «* On the 
Three Principles,’ and another, ** On the Threefold Life of 
Man,”’ are among those which are worthiest of attention. 
Boehme constantly read the Bible. What other works he read 
isnot known. Very many points in his works prove, however, 
that he had read much, and especially mystic, theosophic, and 
alchemistie writings ; partly, at any rate, the works of Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus Bombastus, of Hohenheim —a philoso- 
pher of something the same sort as Boelme himself, but pecu- 
liarly diffuse in his writings, and without Boehme’s deep feel- 
ing. Boehme was often persecuted by the clergy, but he 
caused less sensation in Germany than in Holland and Eng- 
land, where his works have been published in many forms, 
His writings make a strange impression upon the reader, and 
one must be familiar with his ideas in order to find the true 
meaning in the exceedingly confused form of their expression. 

- The content of Jacob Boehme’s philosophizing is thoroughly 
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German ; for that which distinguishes hin and makes him 
worthy of attention is the Protestant principle, already re- 
ferred to, of placing the intellectual world in the individual 
mind —of viewing, and knowing, and of feeling in the self- 
consciousness that which before was regarded as external. The 
general idea of Boehme’s shows itself thus, on the one hand, 
deep and fundamental; on the other hand, however, he does 
not, with all his desire and struggle after determination and 
distinction in the universe, arrive at clearness and order. 
There is no coherent system, but the greatest confusion in his 
distinctions —even in his ‘* Table,’’ wherein three numbers 
appear : 


I. 
What God is, apart from Nature and Creation. 
II. 


Separableness, Mysterium The I. Principium, 
God in Love. Magnum. God in Wrath. 


III. 
God in Wrath and Love. 


There is no positive determination of moments here; we 
only have the sense of struggle ; now it is this distinction, and 
now that, which is laid down ; and as the distinctions are sep- 
arately referred to, they run one into another. 

The manner and method of his presentation must, therefore, 
be called barbaric. The modes of expression in his works 
prove this; as when, for instance, he speaks of the divine 
salitter, the mercurius, and so forth. As Boehme places the 
life, the movement of absolute Being, in the soul, so he also 
views all conceptions in an actuality ; or he uses actualities as 
conceptions (that is, natural things and sensible qualities arbi- 
trarily, instead of definitions) to represent his ideas. For in- 
stance, sulphur and the like mean, with him, not the things 
that we so name, but their essence; or a certain conception 
has this specific form of reality. Boehme is most deeply in- 
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terested in the idea, and struggles sorely with it. The specu- 
lative truth which he wishes to represent, requires, in order to 
make himself comprehended, essentially thought and the 
form of thought. Only in thought can this unity, in whose 
central point his spirit stands, be comprehended, but it is pre- 
cisely the form of thought which he lacks. The forms which 
he uses ure essentially no categories of thought. They are on 
the one side sensible, chemical determinations ; such qualities 
as harsh, sweet, sour, grim ; or feelings such as anger, love ; or 
tincture, essence, pain, etc. These sensuous forms, however, 
do not have with him their peculiar sensuous significance ; but 
he uses them in order to give words to his thoughts. It is at 
once apparent how arbitrary this mode of presentation must 
be, since only thought is capable of unity. Thus it seems 
strangely confusing when we read of the bitterness of God, 
of lightning, etc. We must have the idea beforehand, and 
then, indeed, we may find it figured in these strange similes. 

The second point is that Boehme uses as form of the 
idea the Christian form, particularly the form of the Trinity, 
which was that which lay nearest to him. The sensuous form 
and the religious form of imaging, of sensuous pictures and 
representations, he strangely mixes together. Crude and bar- 
barous as this is, on the one hand, and hard to endure by those 
who persevere in reading Boehme and try firmly to hold his 
thoughts (for one’s head is kept whirling with ‘+ qualities,’’ 
‘*spirits,’? ‘*angels,’’), it must nevertheless be recognized 
that these pictures and representations speak out of his reality 
— out of his soul. This rough, deep German mind, that deals 
with the innermost, exercises, peculiarly indeed, a tremendous 
might and power to use reality as a conception, and to keep 
about him and within him whatever goes on in Heaven. As 
Hans Sachs, in his manner, has represented the Lord God, 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost as common citizens like himself, 
and has treated in the same manner the angels and patriarchs, 
instead of taking them as bygone and historic beings, just 
so Boehme. 

In the eyes of faith spirit has truth, but in this truth the 
moment of certainty is lacking. That the subject of Chris- 
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tianity is truth, or the spirit, we have seen. This is given 
to faith as immediate truth. But faith has it unconsciously, 
without knowledge, without knowing it as_ self-conscious- 
ness; and since in self-consciousness the thought, the con- 
ception, is essential — Giordano Bruno’s unity of opposites — 
faith lacks precisely this unity. Its moments fall apart as 
separate forms, particularly its highest moments —the good 
and the evil, or God and the Devil. God is, and so is the 
Devil; both are for themselves. If God, however, is the 
absolute Being, the question arises: What absolute Being 
is this to which all reality, and especially the evil, does not 
appertain? Boehme is therefore compelled partly to conduct 
the soul of man to divine life, to place this life in the soul 
itself, to regard the strife as one in the soul, and to make it 
the soul’s own work and endeavor; and partly, for that very 
ground, to show that the evil is contained in the good—a 
problem which also agitates our own time. But as Boehme 
has not got hold of the idea, and is in so far behind in the 
culture of thought, this process appears as a fearful, painful 
struggle of his soul and consciousness with language ; and the 
object of this struggle is to obtain the profoundest idea of 
God, which may bring together and bind in one the most ab- 
solute opposites — not, however, for thinking reason. If one 
’ may so express it, Boehme struggles (since to him God is all) 
to conceive the negative —the evil, the devil—in and from 
God, to comprehend God as absolute ; and this struggle char- 
acterizes his entire writings, and is the travail of his soul. It 
is a tremendous, wild, crude effort of the inner being to bind 
together things that in form and appearance are so far from 
one another. In his strong soul Boehme brings both together, 
and in that act breaks to pieces all that immediate appearance 
of reality which both possess. When, however, he conceives 
this movement, this spiritual nature in itself thus internally, 
the definition of the moments approaches, after all, simply 
nearer to the form of self-consciousness — of the idea devoid 
of sensuous form. The speculative thought stands, indeed, in. 
the background ; but it does not come to its proper representa- 
tion. Popular crude methods of representation are employed ; 
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a perfect looseness of speech appears, which to us seems vul- 
gar. With the devil Boehme has especially much to do, and 
he addresses him often. ‘*Come here,’’ he says, ‘‘ thou 
Black-Jack. What wilt thou? I will write for thee a pre- 
scription.’’? Shakespeare’s Prospero, in the Tempest, threat- 
ens Ariel that he will cleave an oak and peg him in the 
knotty entrails for a thousand years; thus Boehme’s great 
soul is pegged in the hard, knotty oak of the sensuous, im- 
prisoned in the knotty, hard growth of the imagination, with- 
out being able to come to the free representation of the idea. 

I will briefly indicate Boehme’s main ideas, and then point 
out several separate forms in which he revels; for he does not 
abide in one form, since neither the sensuous nor the religious 
suffices him. Although he copiously repeats himself, the 
forms of his main representations are still everywhere differ- 
ent, and students will be deceived who undertake to give a 
systematic development of Boehme’s representations, especially 
as they advance in their task. One must expect in Boehme 
neither a systematic representation nor an accurate management 
of particulars. One cannot speak much of his thoughts with- 
out assuming his own form of expression and quoting directly 
concerning particulars, for otherwise it is impossible to express 
his thoughts. The fundamental idea of Jacob Boehme is the 
struggle to maintain all things in an absolute unity. He desires 
to exhibit the absolute, Divine unity, and the union in God of 
all antitheses. His main thought—one may indeed say his 
only thought, that which runs through all his works —is to 
conceive in all things the Holy Trinity ; to recognize all things 
as its revelation and representation, so that 7 is the univer- 
sal principle in which and through which all is; and this in 
this way : that all things have only this divine Trinity in them- 
Selves, not as a trinity of the imagination, but as the reality 
of the absolute idea, All that exists is, according to Boehme, 
only this Trinity ; this Trinity is all. The universe is thus to 
him one divine life, and a universal revelation of God ; so that 
from the one essence of God, the source of all powers and 
qualities, the Son is eternally born —the Son who is mani- 
fested in those powers ; and the inner unity of this light with 
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the substance of the powers is the spirit. The representation 
is now darker, now clearer. What follows is the explication 
of this Trinity ; and here especially appear the various forms. 
which he uses to denote the distinction which occurs in the 
Trinity. 

In the ‘‘Aurora,’”’ the ‘* Root, or Mother of Philosophy 
Astrology, and Theology,’’ Boehme attempts a classification, 
in which he places these sciences side by side, yet without 
clear distinctions, simply passing over from one to the other. 
**(1.) In Philosophy he treats of the divine power, what God 
is, and how, in the being of God, nature, the stars, and the 
elementa are made; whence all things have their origin ; 
how heaven and earth are made; also, angels, men, and 
devils, heaven and hell, and all that is created ; also, what the 
two qualities in nature are, in the impulse and actions of God. 
(2.) In Astrology, the powers of nature, the stars and the 
elements are treated ; and how from these all creatures have 
preceeded ; how good and evil are wrought, through them, in 
men and animals. (3.) Under Theology he treats the king- 
dom cf Christ ; how this is conditioned ; how it is opposed to 
the kingdom of hell; also, how it struggles in nature with the 
kingdom of hell.’’ 

1. The First is God, the Father. This First has at the same 
time a distinction within itself, and is the unity of the dis- 
tinction. ‘* God isall,’’ he says. ‘* He is darkness and light, 
love and anger, fire and light ; but He calls Himself alone one 
God, after the light of His love. There is an eternal contra- 
rium between darkness and light ; neither holds the other, and 
neither is the other; and yet there is but one single Being only 
with the Qual —torture —in distinction; so with the will, 
there being, however, no separable Being. Only one prin- 
cipium divides this: that one is in the other as a nothing, and 
nevertheless 7s; but according to its quality, wherein it is not 
manifest.’’ By the Qual torture ’’) is expressed that which 
is absolute, even the self-conscious, felt negativity, the self- 
determining negative, which is therefore absolute affirmation. 
Around this point all of Boehme’s efforts turn ; the principle 
of conception is in him throughout alive, only he cannot ex- 
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press it in the form of thought. All depends upon this: to 
think the negative as simple, when it is at the same time an 
opposite. Thus the torture is this inner self-opposition, 
and yet at the same time the simple. From this word 
Qual (torture) Boehme derives Quellen [sources] —a good 
play upon words; for the Qual (torture)—this negativity 
passes into vitality, activity ; and thus he brings it also together 
with Qualitét (quality). The absolute identity of the differ- 
ent is everywhere present with him. 

a. Thus Boehme does not represent God as an empty unity, 
but as the self-dirempting unity of the absolutely opposed. The 
First One, the Father, has at the same time the manner of 
natural existence. Concerning this, he speaks thus: that God 
is the simple H’ssence ; quite like Proclus. This simple Essence 
he calls the Hidden ; he defines it also as the Temperamentum— 
that unity of differences in which all is tempered. We find, 
too, in this connection, much about the great salitter — now 
the divine, now the salitter of nature —also called salniter. 
When he discourses about this great salitter as of something 
known, one does not immediately understand what he means. 
It is, however, a cobbler-like murder of the words sal nitri, 
t. e., saltpetre (which, in Austria, is still called salniter). 
This figures thus the zeutral and truly universal Being ; this 
is the divine splendor. In God is a splendid nature—trees, 
plants, ete. ‘In the divine splendor, two things are especially 
to be considered: the salitter, or the divine powers, which 
produce all fruit, and the mercurius, or sound.’’? This great 
salitter is the unrevealed Being, even as the New Platonic 
unity is without self-consciousness, and so equally unknown. 

6. This first substance contains all powers or qualities, 
as not yet differenced; so then this saliter appears as the 
body of God, which contains all qualities in itself. Quality 
is & main idea, and the first determination with Boehme; 
and he begins with the qualities in his work, ‘¢The Morn- 
ing Red in its Rising.’’ With the quality he also after- 
wards brings together inqgualiren (inqualitize), and there 
says: ‘* Quality is the mobility, the Quallen (pain), or unrest 
of a thing.’’ These qualities he then defines, but it is an ob- 
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scure representation: ‘*It is as the heat, which burns, con- 
sumes, and drives out all that comes into it which is not of its 
own quality. On the other hand, it hghts and warms all that is 
cold, wet, and dark, and makes the soft hard. But it has two 
species in itself, namely, light and rage’’ (negativity) ; 
** the light — the heart of the heat —is a lovely, joyful sight, a 
power of life, a part, or a source of the heavenly joy; for it 
mikes everything in this world alive and moving. All flesh, 
as well as all trees, foliage, and grass, grow in this world by 
the power of light, and have life therein, as in the good. 
On the other hand, it possesses rage, which burns, consumes, 
and ruins. This rage swells, drives, and uplifts itself in the 
light, and causes the light to move. They struggle and fight 
with each other in their twofold source. The light exists in 
God without heat, but it does not exist in nature; for in 
nature all qualities are one in another, according to kind and 
manner. Even as God is everything, God ”’ (the Father) ¢* is 
the heart,’’ says Boehme. In another place (in the work on 
the «* Threefold Life of Man’’) he says ‘* the Son is the heart 
of God.’’ Again, the spirit is also called the heart, ‘* or foun- 
tain of nature; from Him proceeds everything.’? Now, heat 
rules in all forces of nature, and warms them all and is a 
source in all. The light in the heat, however, gives to all 
qualities the power that makes them lovely and delightful. 
Boehme enumerates a whole list of qualities : cold, hot, bitter, 
sweet, raging, harsh, hard, rough qualities, Sound, ete. 
‘¢ The bitter quality is also in God, yet not after the same sort © 
and manner, as gall is in man. It is rather an eternally con- 
tinning force, a great triumphing source of joy. Out of these 
qualities all creatures are made, and they come thence and 
live therein as in their mother.”’ 

‘« The powers of the stars are nature. All things in this 
world originate from the stars. That I will prove to thee, if 
thou art not a blockhead, and hast but a little reason. If one 
considers the whole curriculum, or the entire circle of the 
stars, one soon finds that itis the mother of all things, or 
nature, out of which all things have grown, and in which all 
things stand and live, and through which all things have their 
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movement ; and all things are made out of the same forces, and 
continue therein eternally.’’ Thus, we say, God is the reality 
of all realities. Boehme continues: ‘Thou must here, 
however, lift up thy feeling in the spirit, and consider how en- 
tirely nature, with all the powers which are in nature—the 
wide, the deep, the high, Heaven, earth, and all that therein 
are, and that are above the Heaven —are the body of God ; 
and how the powers of the stars are the chief arteries in the 
natural body of God in this world. Thou must not think that 
in the corpus of the stars the entire triumphant Holy Trinity — 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost — exists. But this is 
not to be thus understood that He is not at all in the corpus 
of the stars and in this world. Here, then, is the question : 
Whence does Heaven obtain or take these forces, that it pro- 
duces such mobility in nature? And here ‘aust thou look 
above and outside of nature into the holy light, triumph- 
ant, divine power—into the unchangeable, holy Trinity, 
which is a triumphant, originating, moving Being; and all 
powers are therein, as in nature. Therefrom have Heaven, 
earth, stars, elementa, devils, angels, men, animals, and every- 
thing arisen, and therein everything has its stand. Thus we 
ell Heaven and earth, the stars and elements, and all that 
therein is, and all that is above the heavens—GOD; who 
thus, in these many enumerated beings, in the power which 
proceeds from Him, hath made Himself a creature.’’ 

c. Again, Boehme defines God, the Father, as follows: 
‘¢When, now, we consider all nature and its qualities, we 
see the Father; when we view the Heaven and the stars, we 
see His eternal power and wisdom. Thus many stars twinkle 
under the Heaven, innumerable ; thus great and varied are the 
powers and wisdom of God, the Father. Every star has its 
own quality. Thou must not, however, ‘‘ think that every 
power that is in the Father occupies a certain part and place 
in the Father, as the stars in the Heaven. No! But the spirit 
shows that all powers in the Father are in one another, as one 
power.”’ This whole is the universal power in general, which 
exists as God, the Father, in which the differences are united ; 
but it exists createdly as the totality of the stars, therefore as 
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diremption into the different qualities. ‘* Thou must not think 
that God in Heaven, and above the Heaven, stands, as it were, 
and undulates as a power and quality, which has no reason 
and knowledge in itself — as the sun, which courseth through its 
circle and sheds from itself warmth and light, which bring 
alike harm and help to the earth or the creatures. No! Thus 
is not the Father. He is an almighty, all-wise, all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-hearing, all-smelling, all-tasting God, who is at 
the same time in Himself gentle, friendly, lovely, merciful, and 
joyful — yea, is joy itself.’’ 


ON THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF F. W. J. VON SCHELLING, BEING THE NINTH 
LECTURE “ON THE METHOD OF UNIVERSITY STUDY’? — AKADEMISCHEN 
STUDIUM. 


BY ELLA S. MORGAN, 


If I find it difficult to speak of the study of theology, it is 
because I must consider the method of that science, and the 
whole standpoint from which its truths should be taken, as lost 
and forgotten. The collective theories of this science are un- 
derstood empirically, and as such have been asserted and con- 
tested. But they are not native to this soil [empiricism] and 
altogether lose their meaning and significance. 

Theologians maintain that Christianity is a divine revela- 
tion, which they conceive as an action of God performed in 
Time. Thus they resort to the very standpoint from which 
there can be no question whether the origin of Christianity is 
explicable on natural grounds. One who could not answer 
this problem to his satisfaction must know very little of the 
history and culture of the time of its rise. Read the writings 
of the learned men, in which the germ of Christianity is shown 
to have existed, not merely in Judaism, but in a single religi- 
ous community which preceded Judaism. It is not necessary 
to go so far, although the account of Josephus, and even the 
remains of the Christian historical books, have not been thor- 
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oughly used in order to demonstrate this connection. Enough ; 
Christ as The One is a perfectly comprehensible person, and it 
was an absolute necessity to conceive him as a symbolic per- 
son, and in a higher significance. 

Shall we consider the spread of Christianity as a special 
work of divine Providence? It is only necessary to acquaint 
ourselves with the time in which it made its first conquests to 
recognize it merely as a particular phenomenon of the general 
spirit of the time. Not that Christianity created the latter ; it 
was itself orly a premonitive anticipation, the first expression 
of that spirit. The Roman Empire was ripe for Christianity 
centuries before Constantine chose the Cross as the standard 
of the new rule of the world. Perfect gratification of all ex- 
ternal desire led to the aspiration for the internal and invisi- 
ble ; a decaying empire, whose power was only temporal, the 
lost courage in the objective world, the unhappiness of the age, 
necessarily created a universal susceptibility for a religion 
which directed men back to an ideal, which taught renuncia- 
tion and led to happiness. 

Christian religious teachers cannot justify any of their asser- 
tions without first making their own the higher view of history 
itself, which is prescribed by both philosophy and Christianity. 
They have fought against unbelief long enough on its own 
ground, instead of grappling with the standpoint upon which 
it rests. They might say to the advocates of the natural view, 
*©You are perfectly right from the point of view which you 
take, and it is our belief that, from your standpoint, you judge 
rightly. We only deny the standpoint itself, or consider it as 
a merely subordinate one.’’ It is the same case as the empir- 
icist, who proves to the philosopher irrefutably that all know- 
ing is posited only through the external necessity of impres- 
sions. 

The same condition is found in regard to all dugmas of the- 
ology. From the idea of the Trinity, it is plain that, unless it is 
understood speculatively, it has no meaning whatever. The in- 
carnation of God in Christ is interpreted by theologians in the 
same empirical way, namely, that God took upon Himself the 
human shape at some particular moment of time —a view 
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which is simply without any significance, since God is eternally 
beyond all time. Hence the incarnation of God is the incar- 
nation of eternity. The man Christ is, as phenomenal reality, 
only the highest point, and in so far, also, the beginning of 
this incarnation ; for from Him henceforth all his successors are 
members of one and the same body, of which he is the head, 
History testifies that in Christ, God first becomes truly objec- 
tive ; for who before Him revealed the infinite in such a man- 
ner? 

It might be shown that, as far back as historical knowledge 
goes, two distinctly different streams of religion and poetry 
are distinguishable. The one predominant in the Indian 
religion, which transmitted the intellectual system and the 
most ancient idealism ; the other, which contained within itself 
the realistic view of the world. The former, after flowing 
through the whole Orient, found its permanent garden-bed in 
Christianity, and, combined with the in itself unfruitful soil of 
the Occident, generated the growths of the modern world. 
The other, supplemented by the opposite unity —the ideal 
of art—brought forth in Greek mythology the highest 
beauty. And shall we count for nothing the motions of the 
opposite pole in Greek culture, the mystical elements of ‘an 
abstract kind of poetry, the rejection of mythology and the 
banishment of the poets by the philosophers, especially Plato, 
who, in a foreign and far-removed world, is a prophet of 
Christianity ? 

But the fact that Christianity existed before, and independ- 
ent of this, proves the necessity of its idea, and that even in 
this relation no absolute antitheses exist. The Christian mis- 
sionaries who came to India thought they brought unheard-of 
tidings to the inhabitants when they taught that the God of 
the Christians had become man. But the Hindoos were not 
surprised ; they by no means denied the incarnation of God in 
Christ, and only thought it strange that what had taken place 
but once in Christianity took place often and continuously 
with them. Itis not to be denied that they had a better com- 
prehension of their own religion than the Christian missionaries 
had of theirs. 
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On account of the universality of its idea, the historical con- 
struction of Christianity cannot be conceived without the 
religious construction of all history. Hence it is no more to 
be compared with what has hitherto been called universal 
history of religion (although they contain less religion than 
anything else) than with the more partial history of the 
Christian religion and Church. 

Such a construction is in itself only possible to the higher 
stage of cognition, which rises above the empirical coérdina- 
tion of things ; therefore it is not without philosophy, which 
is the true organ of theology as science, wherein the highest 
ideas of the Divine Being, of nature as the instrumentality, 
and of history as the revelation of God, become objective. No 
one, of course, will confound the statement of the speculative 
meaning of the principal theories of theology with the Kantian 
view, whose chief aim is finally to eliminate entirely the posi- 
tive and the historical element from Christianity, and to refine it 
to a pure Religion of Reason. The true religion of reason is 
to see that there are only two manifestations of religion — the 
real religion of nature, which is necessarily polytheism in the 
sense of the Greeks, and that which, wholly ethical, sees God 
in History. The Kantian refinement sees by no means a 
speculative, but only a moral, meaning in those theories ; and 
by this the empirical standpoint is not really given up, and the 
truth of the theories is not accepted in itself, but only in the 
subjective relation of possible motives of morality. Like dog- 
matism in philosophy, dogmatism in theology is a transferring 
of something which can be known only absolutely to the 
empirical point of view of the understanding. Kant took nei- 
ther the one nor the other at its root, since he knew nothing 
positive to put in the place of either. Especially to explain 
the Bible morally in schools, as he proposed, would be merely 
to use the empirical phenomenon of Christianity for purposes 
which cannot be attained without misapplication, but not to 
rise above it to the idea of Christianity. 

The first books of the history and doctrines of Christianity 
are nothing but a special, and moreover an imperfect, manifes- 
tation of the same ; its idea is not to be sought in these books, 
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whose value is to be determined by the degree in which they 
express the idea and are in consonance with it. Already in 
the soul of the heathen convert, Paul, had Christianity become 
other than it was in the first founder. Let us not stop at any 
single point of time, which can only be taken arbitrarily, but 
let us have all history and all the world which created it be- 
fore our eyes. 

To the operations of the modern clearing-up (scepticism )— 
which, in regard to Christianity, might rather be called clear- 
ing-out — belongs the pretence of taking it back, as they say, 
to its original sense, to its first simplicity, in which shape they 
also call it original Christianity. We should think the Chris- 
tian teachers must be grateful to modern times because they 
have drawn so much speculative matter out of the meagre con- 
tents of the first religious books, and formed this into a system. 
It may, indeed, be more convenient to talk of the scholastic 
chaos of the old Dogmatism, and to write popular dogmatical 
expositions, and to busy oneself with minute inquiries into 
the meaning of syllables and words, than to conceive Christi- 
anity and its teachings ina more universal relation. Mean- 
time one cannot avoid thinking what a hindrance to the con- 
summation have been the so-called biblical books, which can 
not stand comparison in real religious value with so many others 
of early and later times, especially with the East Indian 
books. 

A merely political object has been ascribed to the hierarchy 
in withdrawing these books from the people, but it might well 
be the profounder reason that Christianity should continue as 
a living religion, not as a past, but as an everlasting present, 
just as the miracles in the Church did not cease, which Protes- 
tants very illogically relegated to past times alone. In reality 
it was these books which, as original records, needed by his- 
torical investigation, but not by faith, have constantly put em- 
pirical Christianity in the place of the idea, which can exist 
independent of them, and is more loudly proclaimed by the 
whole history of the modern world, in contrast to the old, than 
by those books where it is still quite undeveloped. 

- The spirit of the modern time aims with evident consistency 
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at the annihilation of all merely finite forms, and itis religion 
- to recognize it in this. According to this law, the condition of 
a general and public life, which religion had attained more or 
less in Christianity, must be evanescent, since it realizes only 
a few of the purposes of the world-spirit. Protestantism arose, 
and at the time of its origin was a new return of the spirit to 
the non-sensuous, although this mere negative effort, beyond 
the fact that it broke the continuity of the development of 
Christianity, could never create a positive union and an exter- 
nal symbolical manifestation of the same as a visible church. 
In the place of a living authority came the authority of dead 
books, written in dead languages, and as these from their very 
nature could not be binding, a much more unworthy slavery, 
the dependence on symbols which had a mere human authori- 
ty. It was necessary that Protestantism, since it was anti- 
universal in its very idea, should again fall into sects, and that 
scepticism should attach itself to particular forms and to the 
empirical phenomena, since the whole religion was made to con- 
sist of them. 

Not genial, but unbelieving ; not pious, nor yet witty and 
frivolous — like the unhappy souls that Dante describes in the 
limbo of the Inferno, who were neither rebellious nor true to 
God, whom Heaven thrust out and Hell rejected, because even 
the condemned would not own them—so, some German 
savants, with the aid of a so-called ‘* sound exegesis,’’ of a 
sceptical psychology, and lax morals, have taken away every- 
thing speculative, and even subjective symbolism, from 
Christianity. The belief in its divinity was built upon empiri- 
cal historical arguments ; the miracle of the revelation proved 
ina very manifest circle by other miracles. Since the divine, 
from its very nature, is neither empirically cognizable nor 
demonstrable, the naturalists, on this plane, were sure of the 
game. It was already a capitulation when the investigations 
into the genuineness of the Christian books, and the proof of 
their inspiration from particular passages, was made the founda- 
tion of theology. The reference back to the literal text of cer- 
tain books necessitated the change of the whole science into 
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philology and the art of interpretation, by which it became 
an altogether profane science, and where the palladium or 
orthodoxy is sought in the so-called science of language ; there 
theology has sunk to the deepest depth, and is farthest 
from its ideal. Its great point consists in taking out or 
explaining away as many miracles as possible from the 
Bible— as contemptible a beginning as to prove the divinity of 
religion from these same empirical and meagre facts. Of what 
use to get any number of them out of the way, when it is not 
possible with all? for one alone would prove as much as a 
thousand, if, indeed, this mode of proof had any value what- 
soever. 

With this philological attempt is associated the psychologi- 
cal effort to explain as psychological illusions many stories, 
which are evidently Jewish fables, discarded after the direction 
of the Old Testament prophecies of the coming of the Messiah 
(of whose source the originators leave no doubt, as is shown 
by what they themselves add, viz.: ‘* It must have happened 
in order that what was written might be fulfilled ’’). 

Closely related to the preceding is the favorite dilution- 
method, by which, on pretext that certain phrases are but 
expressions of oriental imagery, the shallow notions which 
complacent ‘* common sense ’’ has of modern morals and relig- 
ion are explained into them. 

And finally this separation of science from speculation has 
spread to public instruction, which they would make purely 
moral, and without speculative ideas. Morality is, un- 
doubtedly, not a characteristic of Christianity alone ; it would 
not have existed in history, and in the world, for the sake of a 
few moral proverbs like ‘‘ Love your neighbor,’’ ete. It is 
not the fault of this common-sense understanding if such 
moral preaching does lower itself still more, and teach mat- 
ters of political economy. Preachers should really be, at 
different times, farmers, physicians, and what not. They 
should not merely recommend vaccination from the pulpit, 
they should also teach the best method of raising potatoes. 

I have been obliged to speak of the condition of theology, 
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because I could not hope to make clear what seemed neces- 
sary to be said about the study of this science otherwise than 
by contrasting it with the prevalent methods. 

The divinity of Christianity cannot be known by any medi- 
ate method ; it can only be known immediately, and in connec- 
tion with the absolute view of history. Hence, among others, 
the idea of a mediate revelation, except it is thought out in 
behoof of a double meaning in speech, is entirely inadmissible, 
because it is altogether empirical. 

Everything in the study of theology, which is really a mat- 
ter of empiricism, like the critical and philological treatment 
of the first Christian books, is to be entirely distinct from the 
study of the science in and for itself. The higher ideas can 
have no influence on their interpretation, which must be as 
independent as the interpretation of any other where the ques- 
tion is, not whether what he says is reasonable, historically 
true, or religious, but whether he really said it. On the other 
hand, whether these books are genuine or not; whether the 
stories they contain are really undistorted facts ; whether their 
content is or is not in harmony with the idea of Christianity, 
can change nothing of its reality, since it is not dependent on 
this single fact, but is universal and absolute. And if Chris- 
tianity itself were not understood as a mere phenomenon in 
time, the interpretation would have long since been given up, 
and we should have advanced much farther in the historical 
appreciation of the documents so important in its early history, 
and should not have continued to seek so many by-paths and 
labyrinths in a matter so simple. 

The essential thing in the study of theology is the union of 
the speculative and historical construction of Christianity and 
its principal doctrines. 

First, in place of the exoteric and literal put the esoteric 
and spiritual elements of Christianity, although this beginning 
contradicts the evident intention of the early teachers, and of 
the Church itself ; for both were at all times agreed in protest- 
ing against the entrance of everything which was not the con- 
cern of all mankind and completely exoteric. It proves a 
right feeling, a secure consciousness of what the early found- 
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ers, as well as the modern leaders of Christianity, must have 
desired, that they deliberately kept away whatever could be 
prejudicial to its publicity, expressly excluding it as heresy, 
as inimical to its universality. Even among those who be- 
longed to the Church and the orthodoxy, those who insisted 
most strenuously on the letter, acquired the greatest authority, 
and it was they who really made Christianity a universal relig- 
10us form. Only the letter of the Occident could give body 
and outward shape to the ideal principle from the Orient, as 
the light of the sun, acting upon the earth, causes to grow 
thereon the noblest organic ‘products. 

But this very condition, which originated the first forms of 
Christianity, after these forms, in accordance with the law of 
finitude, have fallen into decay, and it is a plain impossibility 
to maintain Christianity in the exoteric shape, returns anew. 
The esoteric side must therefore stand out, and, freed of its cov- 
ering, shine for itself. The eternal, living spirit of all culture 
and creation will clothe it in new and more enduring forms, 
since there is no lack of a material in contrast with the ideal. 
The Occident and the Orient have approached in one and the 
same culture, and everywhere, where two opposites touch, 
new life is kindled. In the ruthlessness with which it has 
allowed the most beautiful, but finite forms to fall into decay, 
after the withdrawal of their life-principle, the spirit of the 
modern world has sufficiently revealed its purpose, which is 
to bring forth the infinite in ever new forms. It has also just 
as clearly testified that it is not Christianity as a single, empir- 
ical phenomenon which it wishes, but as that eternal idea 
itself. The lineaments of Christianity, not limited to the past, 
but spread out over all time, are plainly enough to be recog- 
nized in poetry and philosophy. The former claims religion 
as the supreme, indeed the only possibility of the poetic re- 
conciliation ; the latter, with the truly speculative standpoint, 
has again conquered that of religion, has annihilated empiri- 
cism, and its brother, naturalism, not only in part, but com- 
pletely, and in itself has prepared the way for the new birth 
of esoteric Christianity and the evangel of the Absolute. 
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THE SPATIAL QUALE. 
AN ANSWER BY J. E. CABOT. 


In the interesting and instructive article, of this title, con- 
tributed by Dr. James to the January number of the Jour- 
NAL, he takes occasion to object to my description of Space, 
in the shape in which this notion first dawns upon conscious- 
ness, as not sufficiently accurate. Itis not, he says, the in- 
definite otherness of the objects of perception, but a quite dis- 
tinct sort of otherness, due to a special form of sensibility 
which certain objects awaken in us. As to this, Ido not see 
that we disagree ; indeed, I think he ought to go still further 
than he does, and make his distinction deeper — a distinction 
of categories, and not merely of kinds within the same cate- 
gory. For I hold the feeling of Space to be the first appear- 
ance of Quantity, and thus the first intimation of external ref- 
erence among feelings previously qualitative. 

Without sharing Berkeley’s view, that the external world is 
only states of our own consciousness, we may suppose that to 
some of the lower animals, or even to man in the earlier 
stages of his development, it would so appear, if they could 
have a clear view of their own mental situation. To an 
oyster, we may suppose the universe consists of various affec- 
tions of the oyster, more or less distinctly classitied by their 
different characters or qualities, as they are felt or remem- 
bered. To such a consciousness, the only grounds of relation 
among its facts would be these characters. Things would be 
known as pleasant, gratifying, etc., or the reverse, and the 
only place of their existence would be consciousness itself. I 
do not mean that there would be no feeling of position; a 
polyp, e. g., shows that he has this feeling by searching about for 
a morsel of food that has escaped him —I only mean that 
there is probably no reflexion upon the feeling; there is ap- 
prehension of external things, but no apprehension of exter- 
nality. 

But, however this may be, for Iam not concerned here to 
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prove that there is a merely qualitative consciousness, I only 
concede that there may be; admitting that there is, there 
must come at a certain stage of development the intimation 
of relations wholly untranslateable into terms of Quality, 
other distinctions cutting right across the former ones, and in 
virtue of which a feeling may be at the same time different 
from itself, and different feelings may coincide, and this with- 
out any disturbance of their quality ; a consciousness of much- 
ness or many-ness in, say, the single color ‘‘ blue,’’ or the feel- 
ing warmth,”’ or again, the feeling that the blue’ is also 
warm.”’ 

The human mind, as we see, relieves itself from this embar- 
rassment by the hypothesis of external objects, which are 
able, as it were, to hold apart identical feelings, and to 
identify different ones; so that we find no difficulty e. g. in 
the fact that the fire gives us warmth and light from all its 
parts at once. But a more accurate psychology, reflecting 
that these feelings are not in the fire, but in us; and further, 
that the being in us, the sensibility in which they are mani- 
fested, is not the mere form, but the very substance of knowl- 
edge, the fact known as distinguished from the inferences we 
may draw from it —such a psychology, I say, finds it neces- 
sary to suppose that this further determination, this muchness 
or collaterality of the feeling, if it is real, is also a quality, 
an ultimate characteristic, which is given in it, as the charac- 
ter ‘* blue’’ or ** warm’”’ is given in the sensible impression. 

When the attempt is made, however, to point out the Quale 
of position, or extent, it seems so difficult even to make it 
clear to ourselves that there can be such a Quale — that is, a 
fixed character of being other than itself, of having dimen- 
sions which are not dimensions of blueness, warmth, etc., but 
only express that there is more of the same —that it is not 
surprising to find many psychologists preferring to suppose 
that the apparently simple fact of collaterality, or simul- 
taneous otherness in a sensation, is really a complex fact, the 
indiscriminate impression of several feelings, some answering 
to the sameness and others to the difference, brought together 
as one—as e.g. in the consciousness of motion, in which 
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several sensations overlap each other, and so are at once iden- 
tified and discriminated, or again, in the coexistence of differ- 
ent retinal impressions, etc. 

This theory, however, either assumes spatial position to 
begin with — points from which motion starts, or in which reti- 
nal impressions are localized, etc., and then there is no explana- 
tion but only a statement of the fact to be explained — or else 
it merely states a contradiction without solving it ; for if these 
different determinations of the same feeling really meet, they 
must abolish each other; blue cannot be anything but blue, 
or warmth than warmth, without ceasing to exist. If they do 
not meet, but merely coexist, as a sound, a scent, and a taste 
may co-exist, or several sounds be heard at once — this has 
nothing to do with extent. 

Yet the fact remains that this breadth, this collateral subdi- 
vision belongs to all our sensations alike, as something perfectly 
distinct from their protractedness, number, or intensity — in 
short, from any contrast inside of the particular quality. In 
the view of a uniformly whitened wall, or the feel of a smooth 
marble slab, there is no contrast of feelings, yet there is ex- 
tent, and equally in the smallest of their parts, in the mini- 
mum visible or tangible as truly as in the widest horizon. 
Various circumstances — variety of color, consciousness of 
movement, etc. — may call our attention to this breadth or en- 
able us to measure it, but it is there before. 

There is nothing for it, then, Dr. James considers, but to ac- 
cept this primordial bigness as an ultimate quality of sensa- 
tions, and of every sensation. The excitement of any extended 
part of the body, he says, is felt as extended — why, we cannot 
say. A punctiform organ could not give us the feeling of 
Space. ‘ 

By a punctiform organ he means, I suppose, one whereby we 
should receive sensations having position, but no extent; a 
sensation say of blue, which is not spread out upon a surface, 
a feeling of warmth not pervading any body. But then, Iask, 
what would be wanting to such a sensation—what would have 
to be added in order that it should give us the impression of 
extent? Only, it seems to me, that the relation to other points, 
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which is implied in its position, should be made explicit and 
visible, or tangible. It cannot really have position except by 
relation to other things, and all that is needed is that, this fact 
should be felt. And such is our actual case. Things are not 
seen as blue, or felt as warm, except somewhere with regard to 
other impressions, or without their parts being somewhere with 
regard to the others. They are all somewhere in particular, 
not merely somewhere in general. 

Now, what is this but saying that the qualities of our sensa- 
tions, are not ultimate or absolute, but relative ; that we have 
no experience of things existing by themselves ; that such ex- 
istence is 1 mental abstraction, not a reality ? 

If Dr. James means only that extent may be seen or felt, I 
quite agree, and even that it may be heard, tasted, and smelt. 
There is a difference, however, in the readiness with which we 
ascribe extent to the affection of various organs, and this dif- 
ference is instructive. Thus, we feel some hesitation, as Dr. 
James remarks, in speaking of spacious tastes, or voluminous 
sounds, or pains. Yet there are voluminous sounds, like the 
rolling of thunder ; and extensive pains, like the pain of lum- 
bago ; and others that are fine or attenuated, like the prick of 
a pin, or the squeak of a slate-pencil. This proves, he con- 
siders, that they all must have some extent or spatial bulk. 

Dr. James does not mean that a pain could be halved and 
quartered, and its separate parts set up at the right or the left 
of each other. That is to say, he does not mean that it is a 
thing having extent or bulk; what he means, I take it, is that 
in every sensation, over and above the particular quality of 
blue, warm, etc., a sign is given us, which we are apt to over- 
look because the import is of more practical moment to us 
than the sign, but which indicates objective determinations of 
things. Thus it is that the same extent of excited retina can 
suggest the most various directions or sizes of the object, ac- 
cording to the circumstances —7. e., according to the inter- 
pretation. This is equally true of all our sensations ; but, in 
the case of the impressions of sight and touch, we are so con- 
stantly engaged in interpreting the signs they give us that we 
pass at once to the thing signified, and take for granted that 
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the nervous affection is the quality of an object —the shock 
communicated to the retina, a flash of light; the pea between 
the crossed fingers, two peas, etc. — whereas, in the case of a 
taste, a sound, or a pain, there is more distinct survival of the 
subjective affection. 

But if this, or anything. like it, is Dr. James’s position, as I 
gather from page 84 of his article that it is, then I do not 
see why he should expect to find in the sign, as one of its 
native qualities, before it becomes a sign, the objective deter- 
minations of the thing signified, any more than he would expect 
to find in the wood of a finger-post the native tendency to set 
people on the right road. The thing does not exist until it is 
so used. And so of extent, it does not exist until those rela- 
tions of which it consists are in some degree determined by 
the mind. I do not say that it is a conscious construction, in 
which separate positions are first distinguished and then 
brought into relations with each other. On the contrary, I 
hold the perception that the positions cannot exist without the 
relations, or the relations without the positions, to be the per- 
ception of Space; and that this confused, self-contradictory 
feeling, when it is accounted for and its contradictions solved 
by means of an adequate hypothesis, becomes the notion of 
Space. 

Of course, it is possible to imagine ourselves resting content 
with the feeling, and this seems to be a favorite procedure 
with the physiological psychologists. We may, if we please, 
consider the extent of a scarlet nasturtium as a fact of the 
same order with its color. That is to say, we may, and often 
do, stop at the fact that each is an impression, a something 
felt—and this being sufficient for our purpose, we may neg- 
lect to inquire farther into what is implied in this fact. Only, 
I say, this is not philosophizing. It is not the office of philos- 
ophy to lead us to feel our thoughts (however useful this may 
sometimes be, from another point of view), but to teach us to 
understand our feelings — to find out what they signify, what 
notions they imply, or what conclusions they oblige us to 
adopt. In this direction—that is, in the attempt’ to dis- 
cover what our feeling of extension means, or what Space 
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really is—I do not see that the facts cited by Dr. James, 
showing that we feel extent or motion without knowing what 
they are, help us much. He says he 1s not conscious of any 
mental act of creation or production whereby the notion of 
Space is put together out of non-spatial feelings. Neither, I 
suppose, is he cognizant of the exact height of the stairs he 
daily traverses. But his foot is; and were the quarter of an 
inch added to one of them, his foot would not fail to apprise 
him of it. Now, such a fact as this he could verify with a car- 
penter’s rule, but there are other facts of which our feelings 
apprise us which cannot be verified by a carpenter’s rule, and 
as to these the question may arise, whether they are real or 
whether they are only feelings. 

Such a fact is this of extent or spatial existence. The car- 
penter’s rule can tell us how much; but, in the first place, is 
there any much in the case, or how can there be; at any rate, 
how can we know for certain that there is, when our feelings ap- 
prise us only of their own existence? How can they tell us that 
something else is? If we are satisfied with the fact that they 


do tell us, we may neglect the farther inquiry. But it is the 
whole business of philosophy. As Dr. James says, the impor- 
tant question is, Do the native forms of sensibility yield us a 
priori propositions, synthetic judgments? If they do not, one 
does not see what call there is to continue this laborious trifling. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST PART OF ROSENKRANZ’S “PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,” 
WITH A COMMENTARY ON CERTAIN PARAGRAPHS. TO ACCOMPANY THE PARA- 
PHRASE PUBLISHED IN THIS JOURNAL, JANUARY AND JULY, 1878.] 


Analysis and Commentary. 


§ 1. Pedagogics is not a complete, independent science by itself. 
It borrows the results of other sciences [e. g., it presupposes the 
science of Rights, treating of the institutions of the family and civil 
society, as well as of the State; it presupposes the scienze of anthro- 
pology, in which is treated the relations of the human mind to nature. 
Nature conditions the development of the individual human being. 
But the history of the individual and the history of the race presents 
a continual emancipation from nature, and a continual growth into 
freedom, i. e., into ability to know himself and to realize himself in 
the world by making the matter and forces of the world his instruments 
and tools. Anthropology shows us how man as a natural being — 
i. e., as having a body — is limited. There is climate, involving heat 
and cold and moisture, the seasons of the year, etc. ; there is organic 
growth, involving birth, growth, reproduction, and decay; there is 
race, involving the limitations of heredity; there is the telluric life 
of the planet and the circulation of the forces of the solar sys- 
tem, whence arise the processes of sleeping, waking, dreaming, and 
kindred phenomena; there is the emotional nature of man, involving 
his feelings, passions, instiffcts, and desires; then there are the five 
senses, and their conditions. Then, there is the science of phenom- 
enology, treating of the steps by which mind rises from the stage of 
mere feeling and sense-perception to that of self-consciousness, 7. e., 
to a recognition of mind as true substance, and of matter as mere 
phenomenon created by Mind (God). Then, there is psychol- 
ogy, including the treatment of the stages of activity of mind, as 
so-called ‘‘ faculties’ of the mind, e. g., attention, sense-perception, 
imagination, conception, understanding, judgment, reason, and the like. 
Psychology is generally made (by English writers) to include, also, 
what is here called anthropology and phenomenology. After psychol- 
ogy, there is the science of ethics, or of morals and customs ; then, the 
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Science of Rights, already mentioned ; then, Theology, or the Science 
of Religion, and, after all these, there is Philosophy, or the Science of 
Science. Now, itis clear that the Science of Education treats of 
the process of development, by and through which man, as a merely 
natural being, becomes spirit, or self-conscious mind; hence, it 
presupposes all the sciences named, and will be defective if it ignores 
nature, or mind, or any stage or process of either, especially An- 
thropology, Phenomenology, Psychology, Ethics, Rights, Esthetics, 
or Science of Art and Literature, Religion, or Philosophy]. 

§ 2. The scope of pedagogics being so broad and its presuppositions 
so vast, its limits are not well defined, and its treatises are very apt 
to lack logical sequence and conclusion; and, indeed, frequently to 
be mere collections of unjustified and unexplained assumptions, 
dogmatically set forth. Hence the low repute of pedagogical litera- 
ture as a whole. 

§ 3. Moreover, education furnishes a special vocation, that of 
teaching. (All vocations are specializing — being cut off, as it were, 
from the total life of man. The ‘division of labor ’’ requires that 
each individual shall concentrate his endeavors and be a part of the 
whole). 

§ 4. Pedagogics, as a special science, belongs to the collection of 
sciences (already described, in commenting on § 1) included under 
the philosophy of Spirit or Mind, and more particularly to that part 
of it which relates to the will (ethics and science of rights, rather 
to the part relating to the intellect and feeling, as anthropology, 
phenomenology, psychology, zesthetics, and religion. ‘‘Theoretical’’ 
relates to the inteilect, ‘* practical’’ relates to the wili, in this phil- 
osophy). The province of practical philosophy-is the investigation 
of the nature of freedom, and the process of securing it by self- 
emancipation from nature. Pedagogics fnvolves the conscious exer- 
tion of influence on the part of the will of the teacher upon the will 
of the pupil, with a purpose in view —that of inducing the pupil to 
form certain prescribed habits, and adopt prescribed views and in- 
clinations. The entire science of mind (as above shown), is pre- 
supposed by the science of education, and must be kept constantly 
in view as a guiding light. The institution of the fumily (treated in 
practical philosophy) is the starting-point of education, and without 
this institution properly realized, education would find no solid 
foundation. The right to be educated on the part of children, and 
the duty to educate on the part of parents, are reciprocal; and there 
is no family life so poor and rudimentary that it does not furnish the 
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most important elements of education — no matter what the subse- 
quent influence of the school, the vocation, and the state. 

§ 5. Pedagogics as science, distinguished from the same as an art: 
the former containing the abstract general treatment, and the latter 
taking into consideration all the conditions of concrete individuality, 
e. g., the peculiarities of the teacher and the pupil, and all the local 
circumstances, and the power of adaptation known as ‘‘ tact.’’ 

§ 6. The special conditions and peculiarities, considered in educa- 
tion as an art, may be formulated and reduced to system, but they 
should not be introduced as a part of the science of education. 

§ 7. Pedagogics has three parts: first, it considers the idea and 
nature of education, and arrives at its true definition ; second, it pre- 
sents and describes the special provinces into which the entire field 
of education is divided; third, it considers the historical evolution of 
education by the human race, and the individual systems of educa- 
tion that have arisen, flourished, and decayed, and their special func- 
tions in the life of man. 

§ 8. The scope of the first part is easy to define. The history of 
pedagogics, of course, contains all the ideas or definitions of the 
nature of education; but it must not for that reason be substituted 
for the scientific investigation of the nature of education, which alone 
should constitute this first part (and the history of education be 
reserved for the third part). 

§ 9. The second part includes a discussion of the threefold nature 
of man as body, intellect, and will.- The difficulty in this part of the 
science is very great, because of its dependence upon other sciences 
(e. g., upon physiology, anthropology, etc.), and because of the 
temptation to go into details (e. g., in the practical department, to 
consider the endless varieties of schools for arts and trades). 

§ 10. The third part contains the exposition of the various 
national standpoints furnished (in the history of the world) for the 
bases of particular systems of education. In each of these systems 
will be found the general idea underlying all education, but it will be 
found existing under special modifications, which havejarisen through 
its application to the physical, intellectual, and ethical conditions of 
the people. But we can deduce the essential features of the differ- 
ent systems that may appear in history, for there are only a limited 
number of systems possible. Each lower form finds itself comple- 
mented in some higher form, and its function and purpose then become 
manifest. The systems of ‘‘ national)’ education (7. e., Asiatic sys- 
tems, in which the individuality of each person is swallowed up in the 
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substantiality of the national idea— just as the individual waves get 
lost in the ocean on whose surface they arise) find their complete ex- 
planation in the systems of education that arise in Christianity (the 
preservation of human life being the object of the nation, it follows 
that when realized abstractly or exclusively, it absorbs and annuls the 
mental independence of its subjects, and thus contradicts itself by 
destroying the essence of what it undertakes to preserve, i. e., life 
(soul, mind); but within Christianity the principle of the state is 
found so modified that it is consistent with the infinite, untram- 
melled development of the individual, intellectually and morally, and 
thus not only life is saved, but spiritual, free life is attainable for 
each and for all). 

§ 11. The history of pedagogy ends with the present system as 
the latest one. As science sees the future ideally contained in the 
present, it is bound to comprehend the latest system as a realization 
(though imperfect) of the ideal system of education. Hence, the 
system, as scientifically treated in the first part of our work, is the 
system with which the third part of our work ends. 

§ 12. The nature of education, its form, its limits, are now to be 
investigated. (§§ 13-50.) 

§ 13. The nature of education determined by the nature of Mind 
or Spirit, whose activity is always devoted to realizing for itself what 
it is potentially — to becoming conscious of its possibilities, and to 
getting them under the control of its will. Mind is potentially free. 
Education is the means by which man seeks to realize in man his 
possibilities (to develop the possibilities of the race in each indi- 
vidual). Hence, education has freedom for its object. 

§ 14. Man is the only being capable of education, in the sense 
above defined, because the only conscious being. He must know 
himself ideally, and then realize his ideal self, in order to become 
actually free. The animals not the plants may be trained, or culti- 
vated, but, as devoid of self-consciousness (even the highest animals 
not getting above impressions, not reaching ideas, not seizing gen- 
eral or abstract thoughts), they are not realized for themselves, but 
only for us. (That is, they do not know their ideal as we do.) 

§ 15. Education, taken in its widest compass, is the education of 
the human race by Divine Providence. 

§ 16. In a narrower sense, education is applied to the shaping of 
the individual, so that his caprice and arbitrariness shall give place to 
rational habits and views, in harmony with nature and ethical cus- 
toms. He must not abuse nature, nor slight the ethical code of his 
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people, nor despise the gifts of Providence (whether for weal or 
woe), unless he is willing to be crushed in the collision with these 
more substantial elements. 

§ 17. In the narrowest, but most usual application of the term, 
we understand by ‘‘ education ’’ the influence of the individual upon 
the individual, exerted with the object of developing his powers in a 
conscious and methodical manner, either generally or in special 
directions, the educator being relatively mature, and exercising 
authority over the relatively immature pupil. Without authority on 
the one hand and obedience on the other, education would lack 
its ethical basis — a neglect of the will-training could not be com- 
pensated for by any amount of knowledge or smartness. 

§ 18. The general province of education includes the development 
of the individual into the theoretical and practical reason immanent 
in him. The definition which limits education to the development of 
the individual into ethical customs (obedience to morality, social 
conventionalities, and the laws of the state —Hegel’s definition is 
here referred to: ‘* The object of education is to make men ethical ’’) 
is not comprehensive enough, because it ignores the side of the intel- 
lect, and takes note only of the will. The individual should not only 
be man in general (as he is through the adoption of moral and 
ethical forms — which are general forms, customs, or laws, and thus 
the forms imposed by the will of the race), but he should also be 
a self-conscious subject, a particular individual (man, through his 
intellect, exists for himself as an individual, while through his general 
habits and customs he loses his individuality and spontaneity). 

§ 19. Education has a definite object in view and it proceeds by 
grades of progress toward it. The systematic tendency is essential 
to all education, properly so called. 

§ 20. Division of labor has become requisite in the higher spheres 
of teaching. The growing multiplicity of branches of knowledge 
creates the necessity for the specialist as teacher. With this tendency 
to specialties it becomes more and more difficult to preserve what 
is so essential to the pupil — his rounded human culture and symmetry 
of development. The citizen of modern civilization sometimes 
appears to be an artificial product by the side of the versatility of 
the savage man. 

§ 21. From this necessity of the division of labor in modern times 
there arises the demand for two kinds of educational institutions — 
those devoted to general education (common schools, colleges, ete. ), 
and special schools (for agriculture, medicine, mechanic arts, etc). 
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§ 22. The infinite possibility of culture for the individual leaves, 
of course, his actual accomplishment a mere approximation to a 
complete education. Born idiots are excluded from the possibility of 
education, because the lack of universal ideas in their consciousness 
precludes to that class of unfortunates anything beyond a mere 
mechanical training. 

§ 23. Spirit, or mind, makes its own nature; it is what it pro- 
duces —a self-result. From this follows the form of education. It 
commences with (1) undeveloped mind — that of the infant —wherein 
nearly all is potential, and but little is actualized; (2) its first stage 
of development is self-estrangement —it is absorbed in the observa- 
tion of objects around it; (3) but it discovers laws and principles 
(universality) in external nature, and finally identifies them with rea- 
son — it comes to recognize itself in nature — to recognize conscious 
mind as the creator and preserver of the external world— and thus 
becomes at home in nature. Education does not create, but it eman- 
cipates. 

§ 24. This process of self-estrangement and its removal belongs to 
al! culture. The mind must fix its attention upon what is foreign to 
it, and penetrate its disguise. It will discover its own substance 
under the seeming alien being. Wonder is the accompaniment of this 
stage of estrangement. The love of travel and adventure arises from 
this basis. 

§ 25. Labor is distinguished from play: The former concentrates 
its energies on some object, with the purpose of making it conform to 
its will and purpose; play occupies itself with its object according to 
its caprice and arbitrariness, and has no care for the results or pro- 
ducts of its activity; work is prescribed by authority, while play is 
necessarily spontaneous. 

§ 26. Work and Play: the distinction between them. In play the 
child feels that he has entire control over the object with which he is 
dealing, both in respect to its existence and the object for which it 
exists. His arbitrary will may change both with perfect impunity, 
since all depends upon his caprice ; he exercises his powers in play ac- 
cording to his natural proclivities, and therein finds scope to devel- 
ope his own individuality. In work, on the contrary, he must have 
respect for the object with which he deals. It must be held sacred 
against his caprice, must not be destroyed nor injured in any 
way, and its object must likewise be respected. His own personal 
inclinations must be entirely subordinated, and the business that he 
is at work upon must be carried forward in accordance with its 
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own ends and aims, and without reference to his own feelings in the 
matter. 

Thus work teaches the pupil the lesson of self-sacrifice (the right 
of superiority which the general interest possesses over the particular), 
while play develops his personal idiosyncrasy. 

§ 27. Without play, the child would become more and more a ma- 
chine, and lose all freshness and spontaneity —all originality. With- 
out work, he would develop into a monster of caprice and arbitrari- 
ness. 

From the fact that man must learn to combine with man, in order 
that the individual may avail himself of the experience and labors 
of his fellow-men, self-sacrifice for the sake of combination is the 
great lesson of life. But as this should be voluntary self-sacrifice, 
education must train the child equally in the two directions of spon- 
taneity and obedience. The educated man finds recreation in change 
of work. 

§ 28. Education seeks to assimilate its object—to make what 
was alien and strange to the pupil into something familiar and habitual 
tohim. [The pupil is to attack, one after the other, the foreign 
realms in the world of nature and man, and conquer them for his own, 
so that he can be *‘at home ’’ in them. It is the necessary condition 
of all growth, all culture, that one widens his own individuality by 
this conquest of new provinces alien to him. By this the individual 
transcends the narrow limits of particularity and becomes generic — 
the individual becomes the species. A good definition of education 
is this: it is the process by which the individual man elevates himself 
to the species. ] 

§ 29. (1) Therefore, the first requirement in education is that the 
pupil shall acquire the habit of subordinating his likes and dislikes to 
the attainment of a rational object. 

It is necessary that he shall acquire this indifference to his own 
pleasure, even by employing his powers on that which does not ap- 
peal to his interest in the remotest degree. 

§ 30. Habit soon makes us familiar with those subjects which 
seemed so remote from our personal interest, and they become agree- 
able to us. The objects, too, assume a new interest upon nearer ap- 
proach, as being useful or injurious to us. That is useful which serves 
us as a means for the realization of a rational purpose; injurious, if 
it hinders such realization. It happens that objects are useful in one 
sense and injurious in another, and vice versa. Education must 
make the pupil capable of deciding on the usefulness of an object, by 
reference to its effect on his permanent vocation in life. 
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§ 31. But good and evil are the ethical distinctions which furnish 
the absolute standard to which to refer the question of the usefulness 
of objects and actions. 

§ 32. (2) Habit is (a) passive, or (b) active. The passive habit 
is that which gives us the power to retain our equipoise of mind in the 
midst of a world of changes (pleasure and pain, grief and joy, etc). 
The active habit gives us skill, presence of mind, tact in emergen- 
cies, etc. 

§ 33. (3) Education deals altogether with the formation of habits. 
For it aims to make some condition or form of activity into a second 
nature for the pupil. But this involves, also, the breaking up of previ- 
ous habits. This power to break up habits, as well as to form them, 
is necessary to the freedom of the individual. 

§ 34. Education deals with these complementary relations (an- 
titheses): (a) authority and obedience; (b) rationality (general 
forms) and individuality ; (¢) work and play; (d) habit (general cus- 
tom) and spontaneity. The development and reconciliation of these 
opposite sides in the pupil’s character, so that they become his second 
nature, removes the phase of constraint which at first accompanies 
the formal inculcation of rules, and the performance of prescribed 
tasks. The freedom of the pupil is the ultimate object to be kept in 
view, but a too early use of freedom may work injury to the pupil. 
To remove a pupil from all temptation would be to remove _possi- 
bilities of growth in strength to resist it; on the other hand, to ex- 
pose him needlessly to temptation is fiendish. 

§ 35. Deformities of character in the pupil should be carefully 
traced back to their origin, so that they may be explained by their 
history. Only by comprehending the historic growth of an organic 
defect are we able to prescribe the best remedies. 

§ 36. If the negative behavior of the pupil (his bad behavior) 
results from ignorance due to his own neglect, or to his wilfulness, 
it should be met directly by an act of authority on the part of the 
teacher (and without an appeal to reason). An appeal should be 
made to the understanding of the pupil only when he is somewhat 
mature, or shows by his repetition of the offence that his proclivity 
is deep-seated, and requires an array of all good influences to rein- 
force his feeble resolutions to amend. 

§ 37. Reproof, accompanied by threats of punishment, is apt to de- 
generate into scolding. 

§ 38. After the failure of other means, punishment should be re- 
sorted to. Inasmuch as the punishment should be for the purpose of 
making the pupil realize that it is the consequence of his deed return 
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ing on himself, it should always be administered for some particular 
act of his, and this should be specified. The ‘‘ overt act ’’ is the only 
thing which a man can be held accountable for in a court of justice ; 
although it is true that the harboring of evil thoughts or intentions is a 
sin, yet itis not a crime until realized in an overt act. 

§ 40. Punishment should be regulated, not by abstract rules, but in 
view of the particular case and its attending circumstances. 

§ 41. Sex and age of pupil should be regarded in prescribing the 
mode and degree of punishment. Corporal punishment is best for 
pupils who are very immature in mind; when they are more developed 
they may be punished by any imposed restraint upon their free wills 
which will isolate them from the ordinary routine followed Ly their 
fellow-pupils. (Deprivation of the right to do as others do is a 
wholesome species of punishment for those old or mature enough to 
feel its effects, for it tends to secure respect for the regular tasks by 
elevating them to the rank of rights and privileges.) For young men 
and women, the punishment should be of a kind that is based on a 
sense of honor. 

§ 42. (1) Corporal punishment should be properly administered by 
means of the rod, subduing wilful defiance by the application of 
force. 

§ 43. (2) Isolation makes the pupil realize a sense of his depend- 
ence upon human society, and upon the expression of this dependence 
by cooperation in the common tasks. Pupils should not be shut up ina 
dark room, nor removed from the personal supervision of the teacher. 
(To shut up two or more in a room without supervision is not isola- 
tion, but association; only it is association for mischief, and not for 
study.) 

§ 44. (3) Punishment based on the sense of honor may or may 
not be based on isolation. It implies a state of maturity on the part 
of the pupil. Through his offence the pupil has destroyed his 
equality with his fellows, and has in reality, in his inmost nature, 
isolated himself from them. Corporal punishment is external, 
but it may be accompanied with a keen sense of dishonor. Isolation, 
also, may, to a pupil, who is sensitive to honor, be a severe blow to 
self-respect. But a punishment founded entirely on the sense of 
honor would be wholly internal, and have no external discomfort 
attached to it. 

§ 45. The necessity of carefully adapting the punishment to the 
age and maturity of the pupil, renders it the most difficult part of the 
teacher’s duties. It is essential that the air and manner of the 
teacher who punishes should be that of one who acts from a sense of 
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painful duty, and not from any delight in being the cause of suffer- 
ing. Not personal likes and dislikes, but the rational necessity which 
is over teacher and pupil alike, causes the infliction of pain on the 
pupil. 

§ 46. Punishment is the final topic to be considered under the head 
of Form of Education.’’ 

In the act of punishment the teacher abandons the legitimate prov- 
ince of education, which seeks to make the pupil rational or obedient 
to what is reasonable, as a habit, and from his own free will. The pupil 
is punished in order that he may be made to conform to the rational, 
by the application of constraint. Another will is substituted for the 
pupii’s, and good behavior is produced, but not by the pupil’s free 
_ act. While education finds a negative limit in punishment, it 
finds a positive limit in the accomplishment of its legitimate object, 
which is the emancipation of the pupil from the state of imbecility, 
as regurds mental and moral self-control, into the ability to direct 
himself rationally, When the pupil has acquired the discipline which 
enables him to direct his studies properly, and to control his inclina- 
tions in such a manner as to pursue his work regularly, the teacher 
is no longer needed for him — he becomes his own teacher. 

There may be two extreme views on this subject — the one tending 
towards the negative extreme of requiring the teacher to do every- 
thing for the pupil, substituting his will for that of the pupil, and 
the other view tending to the positive extreme, and leaving everything 
to the pupil, even before his will is trained into habits of self-control, 
or his mind provided with the necessary elementary branches 
requisite for the prosecution of further stndy. 

§ 47. (1) The subjective limit of education (on the negative 
side) is to be found in the individuality of the pupil — the limit to his 
natural capacity. 

§ 48. (2) The objective limit to education lies in the amount of 
time that the person may devote to his training. It, therefore, 
depends largely upon wealth, or other fortunate circumstances. 

§ 49. (3) The absolute limit of education is the positive limit 
(see § 46), beyond which the youth passes into freedom from the 
school, as a necessary instrumentality for further culture. 

§ 50. The pre-arranged pattern-making work of the school is now 
done, but self-education may and should go on indefinitely, and will 
go on if the education of the school has really arrived at its ‘* abso- 
lute ’’ limit —7. e., has fitted the pupil for self-education. Emanci- 
pation from the school does not emancipate one from learning 
through his fellow-men. 
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PROFESSOR CAIRD REPLIES TO DR. STIRLING. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

Sir: —In an article by Dr. Hutchison Stirling on ‘* Schopenhauer 
in relation to Kant,’’ which appears in your last number, I find a criti- 
cism of some passages of my book on Kant, in relation mainly to the 
Category of Causality. As Dr. Stirling’s remarks contain an entire 
misrepresentation of my views, and as the points discussed are also 
of considerable interest for students of Kant, I must ask you to 
allow me a little space in your JourNnat to make my reply. 

Passing over some almost verbal criticisms, Dr. Stirling’s strictures 
may be brought under two heads. He accuses me of asserting, and 
asserting as the doctrine of Kant, that objective sequence cannot be 
known except by a mind that connects phenomena as causes and 
effects. He also accuses me of asserting, and asserting as the doc- 
trine of Kant, that objects are known as objects through the Cate- 
gory of Causality alone. The former of these assertions is mine, 
and I am now prepared to reassert and justify it. The latter asser- 
tion has never been made by me; it is inconsistent with many ex- 
press statements of my book; and I should never have supposed that 
any one could ascribe it to me, had not Dr. Stirling actually done so. 
I shall say a few words upon eachof these points. 

1. Does Kant assert that the Category of Causality is involved in 
the determination of objective sequence? ‘To answer this question, I 
must briefly point out the general bearing of Kant’s Criticism of Pure 
Reason. 

Kant’s view of experience may be summarized thus. In the s- 
thetic he shows that inner and outer perception, involving as they 
do determinations of time and place, are possible only through the 
pure perception of Time and Space. For, he argues, a moment in 
Time and a place in Space can be represented by us only in relation 
to other times and other places and, therefore, in relation to the 
unity of Time and Space as individual wholes. We cannot perceive 
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any object of experience, as here and now present to us, except by 
relating it to one all-embracing Space, and one all-embracing Time. 
The particular is known through the universal, and as determined by 
it. In the Analytic, Kant takes another step; for there he seeks to 
show that no one thing or event can be known as objectively existing 
or occurring, except in so far as it is definitely related by means of 
the categories to other things and events, and, therefore, to the unity 
of experience as one all-embracing whole. Thus objective determina- 
tion and reference to the systematic unity of experience are, for 
Kant, one and the same thing. 

In working out this last thesis, however, Kant finds himself obliged 
to prove that the former determination of things, which was demon- 
strated in the _Zsthetic, is not possible except through the latter, which 
is discussed in the Analytic; i. e., that we cannot know things as in 
Time and Space without determining them by the Categories in relation 
to the unity of experience. In other words, while we cannot repre- 
sent an object as existing, or an event as occurring, except in Space and 
Time, we cannot determine either to a definite place or time, except 
through the Categories, and especially through the Analogies of Ex- 
perience. Now, these Analogies force us to treat every object as a 
permanent substance, standing in relation of action and reaction to 
other substances, and determined in its successive states by the law 
of Causality. Hence, although there is no difficulty in thinking of 
coexistence and succession in the abstract, without reference to the 
Categories of Causality and Reciprocity, it is also true that nothing 
van be known as existing or occurring at a definite place or time, 
unless it be also determined as standing to other objects and events 
in those definite relations expressed by the Analogies of Experience. 
It is in this sense that Kant says that Time and Space cannot be 
perceived in themselves, but only through the relation of objects and 
events in Time and Space, and that no object or event is capable of 
being determined directly in relation to Time and Space, but only 
indirectly through its determination by the Categories in relation to 
other objects and events. 

Now, it may be alleged (cf. Phil. of Kant, p. 458) that men con- 
stantly do speak of events as occurring, and of objects as coexisting, 
without being aware that they are thus determining these events and 
objects in relation to each other by Causality and Reciprocity, just 
as men constantly reason without any knowledge of logical laws. 
But it is Kant’s view, as I understand him, that in the determination 
of objects, as in Time and Space, there is involved an activity of 
thought which is governed and guided by these Categories, just as it 
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is also his view that in all our knowledge of objects there is involved 
a relation to the unity of the thinking self, although that relation is 
not clearly recognized, except by the reflective consciousness. Just, 
therefore, as Kant says that the ‘‘I think’’ must be capable of ac- 
companying all our ideas of objects, seeing that all objects imply the 
activity and unity of the conscious subject, so he also maintains 
that no determination of objects as in Space and Time is possible 
except by the Principles of the pure understanding, and especially by 
the Analogies of Experience. 

To say that ‘‘ ten minutes to nine must absolutely precede five min- 
utes to nine; one o’clotk, two o’clock; Sunday, Monday; May, 
June — in short, every one moment of time another,’’ and that ‘* these 
are successions absolutely independent of Causality’’ (Dr. Stirling’s 
article, p. 47), is, therefore, not tothe point. For the determination 
of the separate times is possible, in Kant’s view, only through the 
determination of the successive states of objects in relation to each 
other; and this, again, implies the permanence of substances, and the 
causal relation of their successive changes of state. In order to 
bring these presupposed relations into the light of consciousness, 
Kant has an expedient of his own which he frequently uses. He 
asks what would become of the unity of experience if the truth of 
these principles were denied. If we were to deny the principles of 
substance or causality, he argues, the consequence would be that we 
should have two successive experiences between which no relation 
could be established, and which, therefore, could not be determined 
by us as comprehended in one time. And in the same way he argues 
that, if we were to deny the principle of reciprocity, we should make 
it impossible to determine things as coexisting in one space. It is, 
therefore, a perfectly accurate account of Kant’s position to say that 
he met Hume’s reduction of the propter hoc to the post hoc by show- 
ing that ‘‘no mind is capable of the cognition post hoc which is not 
already capable of the cognition propter hoc.’’ Nor is it to the point 
to say that there aré many phenomena which are determined as suc- 
cessive, and which yet we do not conceive to be related as causes and 
effects. This, indeed, is palpable enough; for, even when they are 
so related we often do not know it, and have to search among the many 
phenomena which are previous to an effect for that which is its 
cause. But we assume that it is caused by something that went be- 
fore it, and this assumption we make because it is just in relation to 
these previous phenomena that we have determined it to a definite 
moment in objective time. In dating it in short, we ipso facto assume 
it to be necessarily determined in relation to what precedes it, and this 
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necessary determination is just the causal relation. To date it thus 
in objective time would be ‘‘ impossible, except to a mind that connects 
phenomena as cause and effect.’’ Is it necessary to quote Kant for 
this? If so, take one passage where many are ready. 

‘¢ That something happens is a perception which belongs to a pos- 
sible experience, but it becomes an actual experience only when I 
regard the phenomena in question as fixed to a definite point in time, | 
and, therefore, as an objéct which may always be found in the connec- 
tion of perceptions by the aid of arule. But this rule for the deter- 
mination of things in relation to their sequence in time is, that in 
what precedes an event the condition must be found under which the 
event always (i. e., necessarily) follows. Therefore, the principle of 
sufficient reason is the principle by which alone we can have objec- 
tive knowledge of phenomena in regard to their sequence in time.’’ 
(Kritik, Rosenkranz’s edition, p. 170; Mr. Meiklejohn’s translation, 
p- 149). 

In conclusion, upon this point. I may say what I have suggested 
elsewhere, that Kant’s argument would have been free from many 
difficulties if he had seen the relation of the different categories, and 
had not taken the principle of substance as pointing only to an under- 
lying permanent identity, and the principle of causality as pointing 
only to different successive events, without inner identity. 

2. The second of Dr. Stirling’s charges against me is that I assert, 
and assert as the doctrine of Kant, that ‘‘ objectivity results from the 
Category of Causality alone’’ (Dr. Stirling’s article, p. 48), without 
the aid of any other category. My answer is that I never asserted 
anything of the kind, and that in many passages I assert the very op- 
posite. ‘Take one passage, in which I sum up the results of Kant’s 
discussion of the principles of the pure understanding : 

** In the last chapter we have considered the principles on which 
phenomena are determined as objects of experience, under conditions 
of Space and Time. Taking these principles together, we reach the 
general idea of Nature as a system of substances, whose quantum of 
reality always remains the same, but which, by action and reaction 
upon each other, are constantly changing their states according to 
universal laws. And the proof of this idea of Nature is not dogmatic, 
but transcendental, 7. e., it is proved that without it there could exist 
for us no Nature and no experience at all.’’ (Phil. of Kant, p. 473; 
cf., also, pp. 460, 470, etc.) 

In these words I have declared, as clearly as possible, that the test 
of objective reality is to be found in the connection of experience, as 
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determined by all the Categories. My view, in fact, is just that 
which Kant expresses when he says that *‘ nothing is to be admitted 
in the empirical synthesis which could be a hindrance to the under- 
standing in establishing the continuous connection of all phenomena in 
one experience..’’ 

Dr. Stirling’s charge is based upon the fact that I refer to Schopen- 
hauer, on one occasion, in connection with the Category of Causality. 
But surely one may refer to an author without adopting, or (as was 
the case here) without even remembering all his opinions. All that 
I meant to say in the passage which Dr. Stirling quotes from my book 
is that Kant, in his deduction of the principle of Causality, some- 
times speaks as if we could be conscious of our perceptions as suc- 
cessive states in our minds, before we determine them as objectively 


successive. And to this Berkeleian way of looking at the matter it 


seems fair to object that it supposes as known, irrespective of causality 
in one instance, what, according to Kant’s own principles, cannot be 
known at all except through causality. When Kant says that the 
fact that I see the parts of a house successively is not to be made 
the ground of an objective judgment of sequence in relation to the 
house, as it may be in the case of a vessel sailing (or ‘* drift- 
ing,’’ if Dr. Stirling thinks the phrase of any importance) down 
the stream, he supposes me to have determined my perception of 
the parts of a house as successive. But what I contend is that, 
on Kant’s own principles, it is not possible to determine any series, 
whether of perceptions or of external events, as an objective or real 
succession, except through the Category of Causality ; and that, there- 
fore, it is not open to him to treat any one succession as if it were 
purely subjective, and then to use it as a stepping-stone to the de- 
termination of other successions as objective. In any case, that is, 
causality is involved in the determination of succession. That this 
is my meaning will, I think, be perfectly obvious to any one who will 
read pages 278-281, or again, pages 352-356 of my book, where 
another form of the same assumption is criticised. How Dr. Stirling 
can find in my words anything like the assertion that ‘* objectivity re- 
sults from the Category of Causality alone,’’ I am unable to discover. 
The passage in question is concerned only with objective sequence, 
and it is both preceded and followed by passages in which objective 
coéxistence is shown to involve reciprocity, and objective existence 
(the basis of all) to involve the category of substance. 

I have now answered all the matter of Dr. Stirling’s attack upon 
my views, so far as it seems to me to require any answer. ‘The man- 
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ner of his attack I have no wish to retaliate. Under the torrent of 
contemptuous words — some of them fearfully and wonderfully made 
—which he has been pleased to pour upon me, I feel almost inclined 
to say, with Falconbridge — 


“ Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words, 
Since first I called my brother’s father ‘dad.’”’ 


~ Dr. Stirling is undoubtedly a man of great philosophical powers ; 
I have always regarded him as in some sense a master in philosophy ; 
but I think it were well if he could learn to use the language of those 
’ who can afford to respect others because they respect themselves. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Epwarp Carr. 
. UntversIty oF GLAsGcow, March 8, 1879. 


VOLUNTARY MOTION. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for August, 1878, there is an in- 
teresting discussion, by Professor Payton Spence, M.D., of the 
question of the rise of voluntary motion. The muscles involved in 
the pronunciation of the sound of A are assumed at twenty, includ- 
ing those of the vocal chords, the back part of the mouth, the 
tongue, the cheeks, the lips, and the chest. Allowing three distinct 
degrees of contraction of each muscle, he finds 3,113,884,401 pos- 
sible combinations of muscular contractions, only one of which can 
produce the sound A. Supposing the child to know nothing about 
it, and to have no organic tendencies in the direction towards it, in 
learning how to make this sound by combinations of muscles, the 
child would experiment for thirty years, making 100 experiments in 
a minute. 

When we consider that the child learns, not only one of the possi- 
ble combinations of twenty muscles, but the entire command of the 
combinations of the 450 muscles of the body, we see that the accu- 
mulated acquisitions of the slow experience of his race, and of all 
animals, form a reservoir of inherited acquirement in each individual, 
and that, in comparison to this inherited ability, the ability that he 
acquires by his own experience amounts only to the ratio of 1 in 
100,000. 


Notes and Discussions. 
TWO SONNETS. 


L—R. W. E. 


As pale-blue mountain that I see from far, 
Its classic beauty marked against the sky ; 
Or diamond splendor of some midnight star, 
That first in sparkling grandeur awes my eye; 
Look I on him, who, parted from his age 
By measure like none other of our day, 
Stands, like some Teneriffe alone, while rage 
Vain storms, and cast about his feet their spray. 
For those same laws that placed the peak sublime, 
And move each planet in majestic curve, 
This man have guided in such noble rhyme 
That from their limit would he never swerve. 
Who lives on manna fallen from the skies 
Must soon or late all other men surprise. 


Il.—J. G. W. 


Capricious is the Muse; no certain way 
She holds directed by the will of man, 
But ever seeks in fancy’s sportive play 
Her course by what strange mazy paths she can. 
Wealth shuns she; scorned are power and place ; 
The eager lover toils for her in vain 
Whilst suddenly she bends with shining face 
And showers on some shy boy her golden rain, 
He in his turn power wealth and place doth leave 
To muse on life —to watch the changing sky; 
Till we through him a brighter world perceive, 
With nobler forms, in inspiration high. 
Why thus her course, he who is wise may tell: 
That Fate approves it, be assured well. 


CotLeGE Hitz, Mass., September, 1878. 


H. K. HUGO DELFF. 


WE have received from Dr. H. K. Hugo Delff, of Husum, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, a further series of writings on the life and works of 
Dante, to the study of whose works Mr. Delff seems to have specially 
devoted himself of late. The first of these writings is on the relation 
of Dante’s Convito to the Divina Commedia; the second treats of 
Dante’s philosophical relation to the scholastic and mystic, or the Aris- 
totelian and Platonic schools of his time; while the third, ‘‘Miscel- 
lanie,’’ is devoted to textual criticism. In another number of the 
JOURNAL we may publish a translation of one of the interesting essays. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


oF LEcTURES ON THE History oF Puttosopny. By John J. Elmen- 
dorf, S. T. D., University Professor of Philosophy and _— Literature in 
Racine College. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876 
This is unquestionably one of the best manuals to place in the hands of the stu- 
dent, as a syllabus of the course in Philosophy, for review and recitation. It is 
expected by the author that it will accompany the lectures of the living teacher, 
and not be used as “a substitute for the living guide who elucidates the student’s 
confused thought, and makes him to grow in mind as he traces the development 
of human thought.” The words of Plato (Phidr., p. 276) are quoted: ‘ Nobler, 
far, is the serious pursuit of the dialectician who finds a congenial soul, and then 
with knowledge ingrafts and sows words which are not unfruitful, but have in 
them seeds which may bear fruit in other natures, nurtured in other ways — mak- 
ing seed everlasting, and the possessors happy to the utmost extent of human 
happiness.” ‘ Text-books,”’ our author holds, “will not do this.” “Only the 
living teacher can direct every lecture towards practical ends; books will not 
answer the purpose.” ‘These outlines are intended, first, to save the delay 
caused by much writing in the lecture-room; secondly, to aid a free use, by 
lecturer and scholar, of original sources; and, thirdly, to provide help in review 
and recitation. If interleaved, the manual may prove still more serviceable.” 
The book contains seventeen chapters, the first of which is devoted to terms 
and definitions, subjects, origin and progress, and systems; the second, to an 
outline of the East Indian philosophy; the third to the sixth, inclusive, to the 
Greek philosophy; the seventh, eighth, and ninth, respectively, to the rise of 
Christian philosophy, Scholasticism, and the philosophy of the Renaissance; the 
tenth, to Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, and the development of English empiricism ; 
the eleventh, to the development of rationalism, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leib- 
nitz; the twelfth, to Hume and Skepticism, and Mysticism in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; the thirteenth, to Condillae and the French Sensualistic 
School of the eighteenth century; the fourteenth, to the Scotch philosophy; the 
fifteenth, to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and their opponents ; the sixteenth, to 
English and French empiricism in the nineteenth century; the concluding chapter, 
to English, American, and French psychologic’ spiritualism in the nineteenth 
century. Ernst Kuhn’s “ Memorial und Repititorium zur Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie”’ is the only work of the kind which we regard as of equal or superior merit. 


Tue ULtimMate GENERALIZATION. An Effort in the Philosophy of Science. 
New York: Charles P. Somerby. 1876. 


An attempt to present the doctrine of Evolution somewhat after the style of 
Herbert Spencer, in a ise, systematic form. ‘Herbert Spencer has given us 
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the perception of likeness and unlikeness as the oneness of all mental processes ; 
the rhythmic cycle of action and reaction as the constitution of all movement; 
force, or the persistence of force, as the one cause existing in all causes; and 
evolution and dissolution as the summing-up of all phenomena in one common 
movement, tendency, end, or purpose. These are all genuine inductions” (p. 7). 
“But none of them are ultimate” (p. 12). ‘Mr. Spencer has accordingly, as I 
have shown, got down to the unknowable without any induction that is strictly 
universal’? (p. 14). ‘If, leaving the ground of Science, we look for what has 
been done by Philosophy, we find that in the system of Hegel there was reached — 
not, of course, by induction —the conception of a unity in the nature and the mode 
of all existence, and all movement or evolution, which, regarded simply as a con- 
ception—the pure ideal of the law—is apparently the same as that of an all- 
inclusive generalization. The germ of this was in Fichte’s logical process of 
‘thesis, antithesis, synthesis:’ it was imperfectly developed by Schelling, and 
afterwards modified and completely formulated by Hegel, becoming his celebrated 
‘Logic.’ A similar idea arrived at by an analysis of number, and accompanied, 
along with other additions, by a full development of the doctrine of Universal 
Analogy —naturally favored by the conception, but not before so completely 
alaborated—has been promulgated as the Integralism and Universology of: Mr. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews” (p. 15). ‘“ Oppositeness”’ (p. 18), or ‘Correlation ”’ (p. 
51), is suggested as the ‘Ultimate Generalization,” and the evidence adduced 
“is the fact that it answers all the tests by which the other great generalizations 
were at the outset of this discussion shown to be defective” (p. 51). The oppo- 
sites, Nothing and Something (p. 47), are correlated, the former as the “continent” 
[containing ?] or ‘Space and Time, unconditioned, absolute, and infinite, unqual- 
ified (except negatively) and unquantified, considered as two, but really as one;’’ 
the latter is the “content” [contained?] or Noumena and Phenomena, conditioned, 
relative, and finite, qualified and quantified.” This “content”? as the noumena 
is “self-existent, immutable, and permanent being; dual substance; matter and 
motion as they are in themselves, or in their simplest conceivable state.” 

The book ends with the following note: ‘It will doubtless occur to some that 
more attention should have been given to the subject of Intelligence. The inabil- 
ity to conceive of intelligence as arising out of matter, when the nature of the 
two seems so entirely different, will be, as it has always been, an obstacle to the 
acceptance of any view not in accordance with the spiritualist or idealist philoso- 
phies. In regard to this, biological science shows that intelligence actually has 
grown up by the slowest and most gradual steps of evolution. And notwithstand- 
ing the nature of it has been pronounced inconceivable by the whole scientific 
world, and called one of the mysteries of the Absolute—all of which are past 
finding out —the author will further say that he has a glimpse of an entirely con- 
ceivable, rational, and simple theory of the naturé of intelligence as belonging to 
matter, of consciousness, of the thinking process, of the mental organism, and of 
the Ego or conscious personality.” 


Imaginary ConveRSATIONS. By Walter Savage Landor. First Series: Clas- 
sical Dialogues, Greek and Roman. Third Series: Dialogues of Literary Men. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 

The English edition of Landor’s writings comprises, under every head, the com- 
pleted work, with the author’s last revision. Omission is made only of such poet- 
ical writings as he had deliberately rejected. It begins with the Dialogues of the 
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Greeks and Romans, and continues with Shakespeare’s Examination for Deer- 
stealing, the Conversations of Sovereigns and Statesmen, the Five Dialogues of 
Boccaccio and Petrarca, the first and second series of Conversations of Literary 
Men, the Dialogues of Famous Women, and the Letters of Pericles and Aspasia. 
The final volumes contain the Imaginary Scenes and Conversations in verse — in- 
cluding his tragedies and minor dramatic pieces—and the minor pieces in verse 
and prose. 

Every reader of these neat volumes will feel grateful to Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
for reprinting in so attractive a style the charming pages of Landor. 


L’EstHfériquE DE TrapvuctTion FRANGAISE. Deuxitme Edition. Par 
Cu. BénaRD. 2 vols. in 8. Paris: Librairie Germer-Baillére. 1875. 


M. Bénard deserves the gratitude of all non-German students of art for putting 
in so accessible and manageable a form this completest and most exhaustive of all 
works on the Philosophy of Art thus far published. The special student of Hegel 
will indeed miss much of the purely speculative portion of the original, and will 
perhaps be disposed to think that the translator has not in every instance pre- 
sented the precise meaning of the author. But the latter point must, of course, 
remain a question of interpretation —M. Bénard believing in the dsthetics be- 
cause it does not agree with the author’s system, and the special student of Hegel 
believing in it because it does! Indeed, we are tempted to suggest that if M. Bénard 
will take the trouble to carefully review the system, he will find that at least the sys- 
tem agrees with the Esthetics! On the other hand, in point of the omissions made, 
we can but commend the judgment which prompted them. It is true that, with- 
out special preparation, most persons would find the strictly speculative portions 
quite impenetrable; while, in the form here presented, the work is quite compre- 
hensible and will be read with intense enjoyment by the really earnest student, to 
whom it will be a constant revelation. It is, therefore, with all heartiness that we 
commend M. Bénard’s translation to the reader, for whose further information, in- 
stead of attempting to compress an outline of so vast a work within the limits of 
a book-notice, we will refer to the translator’s extended and adinirable essay on the 
Asthetiecs published in parts extending through the first three volumes of this 
JOURNAL. W. M. B. 


SITTENLEHRE FUER ScHULE UND Haus. Nava Dr. WILHELM FRIcKe’s 
LEHRE FUER KONFESSIONSLOSE SCHULEN. Herausgegeben von Der Deutschen 
Freien Gemeinde. B. G. Stephan, 403 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is impossible to criticise from a universal point of view any system of applied 
ethics. To criticise from that same standpoint a system of applied ethics, nar- 
rowed down to the spheres of the school-room and the family, is, therefore, alto- 
gether out of the question ; and we must leave this work, so far as the attainment 
of the object sought for is concerned, to the judgment of the individual reader. 
The selections, we may say, however, are made with good taste, though we cannot 
understand, exactly, why even a Frete Gemeinde should show such an apparent 
aversion to the introduction of Christian subjects in its readers. Why not leave 
Confucius, Buddha, Mahommed, Socrates, Plato, etc., also, out of our readers, and 
thus leave children absolutely free of preconceived, or rather prelearned, opinions ; 
that is, in absolute ignorance ? A. E.K 
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